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CRASH SURVIVOR — Saleem Dado, i Jcffdanian 
businessman vpbo survived die crash of an * ' Vi - 


of terror before tibe plan^teTtfoeSandi Arabian desert, 
broke in two. and exploded, luffing 62 persons. Page 2. 
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To aContra Airstrip 


LA1ENEWS 


Peace Activist • 1 

MOSCOW (AP) ^<4 mem- 
. ber of an unofficial Soviet peace 
group has beavrdeased from a 
two-year teem m alabor camp, 
a fellow activist saidFriday.- 
. Larisa Cbukayeva, a membra - 
of. the Committee to Establish 
Trust Between the UJSLSJL and 
the United States, returned to 
Moscow on Thursday, accord- 
ing to a. coQeagae. Alexander 
Rulxhenko^ who said- she re- 


provision covering charges t 
are not comndered serious. 
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GENERAL NEWS - 

■ The Noom i^ ofT ihe rose for 

young, ambitious professionals 
inTexai. - ^PSge. 3.. 

Bl^lNESSyFINANCE' !. ' 

■ Economists forecast a further 
decline for the dollar., . Page 7. 

Airrs^UEisuRi: - ' '3 \ \ 

■ Soureu- Mefifatan _■ J looki “at ' 

CMne^cewriEu^-" 

SPORTS ;• • 

■ Mikael Perafors defeated 
Paul McNamee in Davis- Cup 
tennis to bring Sweden even' 
with Australia, I-I. ' Page 13- 


By; James LeMoyrie 

New York Timer Service ' 

MIAMI — The U.S> : amtassador 
to Costa JRica helped secure mitial' 
, Costa Ricaripermissum iqbmld a 
secret airstriji T or thej^caragmm 

ly ufyuhnbd'm ^overseeing its. use, 
according to -a- senior government 
ofCadmCadral America; " 

Acconfcg ,to US. go wennnen t 
-and Nicar^uan r^d officials. 
Ambassador Lewis Ai Tatribs and 
: other officials in the embassy in 
SanJosfc maintained.dose 'contact 
with people involved in a so-called 
private «pfjty network foe the re- 
bels. - 

: The networic was^.^ by lien- 
tenant Ccdonel Oliver L, North of 
the National Security Cornual, who 
has sinra been dismissed The oper- 
ation was established at a time 
vriten Gongress had madeit illegal 
to $end indhiny supplies io the re- 
bels. known as contras, -who are 
seeking the overthrow df die ‘Nica- 
Tagnan'govonmenL . i. J-" 

.' Askedeai^thisintmdiabout a. 
pnbHshcd report hairing him to se- 
. cret anns shipments to the contras, 
Mr. Tambs denied that he had had 
anything lo.do.vrith such an opera- 
tion. More reccndy, he:ds£ned a 
request foranioiteryiewandtffiprts 


r Trade figures 
y For November . 
At $8.5 Billion 

Compiled by Our Staff From Ditipauhex 

TOKYO ' — Japanese govern- 
ment figures co nfirmed Friday that 
the country’s huge trade surplus 
continued to shrink last month. 

But economists said, that Japan, 
which is trying to defend its eco- 
nomic policies against complaints 
by its trading partners, would still 
have a record surplus for the 1986- 
87 fiscal year. 

Planners predict the surplus will 
expand to $94 btLbon in the 12 
months to March 31 from a surplus 
last year of $61 billion. 

Reporting on the balance of 
trade, -the finance Ministry said 
the surplus in November shrank to 
the yen equivalent of $8-5 billion 
from $8.72 billion in October and 
$9.8 billion in September. 

Another major indicator, the 
current-account surplus, narrowed 
■to $8.14 billion in November from 
$828 bfllkm in October. However, 
this was still far above a $4.49 bil- 
lion surplus a year earlier. The cur- 
rect- account surplus measures 
trade in goods and services as well 
as interest, dividends and certain 
transfers. 

The -long-tcnn capital account 
deficit was $13.78 billion in No- 
vember after a record deficit of 
$16 JS bflHon in October. The defi- 
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Fire in Hong Kong Leaves 1,700 Boat Dwellers Homeless 


'Afire destroyed about 150 junks and sampans Friday in a Hong 
Kong cove that is popular with tourists because of its floating 
restaurants. Two persons were hurt and 1,719 lost their hemes in 


the fire, which started before dawn in a typhoon shelter at 
Aberdeen on Hong Kong island. The blaze, fanned by a winter 
monsoon, lasted for four hours. The cause was unknown. 


American Catholics: Conflicts With Rome, at Home 


jiojj DunoD m uciooer. lncacn- t t i i yi t*t it j .1 yr . i a 7 , • 7 v'w* 

di a year earlier vm $5.56 wKoa. Issues Include L etibocY, Homosexuals * Birth LontwL , Abortion and Divorce 

Exports fell in November '* *' 

6.0 bflEi 


m November to 
S16.fi bQHon from S18.9 billion in 
October, bat were up from SI 5.4 
billkra a year earlier. ' ~ 

In other economic reports Fri- 
day, the country’s unemployment 
rate showed no improvement in 
November and atmiwl industrial 
-pri)diictioQ appeared likely to reg- 
ister its first dedine in 11 years'. 
The reports were fresh evidence 
that the: economic slowdown 
brought on by the strong yen shows 
.no sign of abating, officials said. 

- The economists added that while 
a 'shrinking surplus might have 
benefits diplomatically, for Japa- 
nese industrialists it was air onwet 


By EJ. Dionne Jr. 

New York Tunes Service 

ROME — Long before it was popular 10 do 
so, a Roman Catholic clergyman from the Unit- 
ed Stares favored celebrating Mass in English 
indwiri of 1 jurin, die election of the l«fWchip 
of the American church by its own priests 
instead of its appointment by Rome, and a 
strong role for the laity. 

The man in question was not a latter-day 
Catholic dissident, but John Carroll, the first 
Catholic bishop of the United States, elected by 
his fellow clergymen in 1789. Pope Pius VI 
agreed to leave the choice to them, which was 
not unusual at the time. 


Vatican in Transition 
John Paul and Dissent 

Second of three articles 

ops that differences between Rome and Ameri- 
can Catholics are exaggerated, Vatican officials 
say the conflicts are genuine and have an im- 
portance that transcends the United Slates. 

The most dramatic cases have included the 
Vatican's decision to take away some of the 
powers of Archbishop Raymond G. Hun than - 
sen of Seattle and to strip the Reverend Charles 


Curran, who has dissented from official teach- 
The story of Bishop Cairoll tmderlinesvthe . mg on sexuality, of his right to teach as a 


meat weremisuccesrfaL 
r . In Washington, a State Depart- 

TO OTt sp okesman Hwilnwl to com-" 

ment when asked vtfiether Mr. 
Tambs had helped secure pamis- 

See CONTRAS, Page 2 


Roman Catholic Church and the fact that con- 
flicts today between Rome and dements of the 
American church are not new. 

The recent struggles have been bitter, howev- 
er, dividing the American church itself. And 
despite the insistence of some American bisb- 


Abdbire Will Coordinate 
Reagan Case in Inquiries 




The Axsotvaed Presr ■ . 

WASHINGTON — President 
Ronald Reagan; going outside the 
White House for help in a time of ‘ 
political turmoil, on Friday ap- 
pointed David M. Abshire, the r 
U.S. delegate to NATO, to coordi- 
nate responses to investigations of 
the Iran-contra affair. 

A White House spokesman said . 
Mr. Abshire, 60, would report di- 
rectly to the presidem and nol to 
Donald T. Regan, the White House - 
chief of- staff. 

The spokesman said the. new' 
counselor, who will have cabinet 
rank, “will bead , a team that' will \ 
coordinate White House activities 
in all aspects of the Iran matter." • 

Bob Dole, a Kansas Republican 
who is Senate majority leader, 
bailed Mr. Abshire’s appointment 
as “yet another signal to Congress . 
and to . the American people that 
'President Reagan is determined to 
stay on top. of this controversy until 
h has been fully resolved.’* 

Senator Patrick J. Leahy, Demo- 
crat of Vermont and vice chairman . 
of the Senate Intelligence Commit- 
tee; said: “It's good that they're 
going to have one person coordi- 
nating thin gs because virtually. ev- 
erything thiy need to know can be 
found out now at the White House. 

“This appointment will save-, 
them from asking committees in 
Congress for a report which will tell 
them what they have in the White 
House."' . .. 

Mr. Abshire, who will- start his 
assignment Jan. 5, had been con- 
sidered as. a replacement for Mr. 
Reagan's -former national security- 
advisor. Vioe Admiral John M. 
Poindexter. Admiral Poindexter re- 
signed Nov. 25 after Attorney Gen- 
ieral Edwin Meese 3tj reported that 
he had known of the diversion of 
proceeds from the Iranian arms 
sale to. ibe Nicaraguan rebels, or 
_ooptras._ ' | 

Meanwhile, a spokeswoman at 
Georgetown University. Hospital 
said Friday that William J. Casey, 
director of. the Central Intelligence 
Agency, was in stable condition 
and “hilly-conscious and able to sit 
up in a bedside chair" following 
surgery. Last week -to remove a can- 
cerous brain tumor. 

• The statement was. a' dqiarture 
from a series -of statements that . 
previously had : merely described 
Mr. Casey’s condition as stable af- 
ter the Dee. .18 operation. ’ 



David M, Abshire 


Wff--. 


- crane reflection of stagnation at unusual role that America has played in ibe 

home. . • ' 

- Reflecting this, the government 
said Friday that the seasonally ad- 
justed unemployment rate was un- 
changed in November from Octo- 
ber’rl 8 percent but was up from 
2 .Zpercent a year earlier. 
y' Tik Management and Coordina- 
tion Agency said that unadjusted 
.uramploynient in November to- 
taled 1.59 million people against 
1.61 million in October and 139 
million a year earlier. 

Another report showed that Ja- 
pan's prefimnuuy industrial pro- 
duction index fell 1.5 percent in 
November to a seasonally adjusted 
118.9, based on 1980 figures. In 
October the index fell 1.9 percent 
from the month before. 

Hie Minis try of International 
.Trade and Industry said the pre- 
Hminaiy, unadjusted November in- 
dex fell 2 . 1 . percent from a year 
: earlier. The drop in production was 
partly due to three national hoti- 
: . days' in November, a ministry offi- 
cial said. 

Discussing the narrowing trade 
surplus, economists added that it 
might have come too late to avert a 
protectionist reaction by Japan’s 
-trading partners next year. 

The noge leap from last year’s 
imbalance is the result of a distor- 
tion in international trade account- 
ing, known as the J-curve, which 

See JAPAN, Page 10 


Roman Catholic theologian. 

These cases are only part of a broader ques- 
tioning of Rome in the United States that 
includes sharp attacks on the all-male, celibate 
priesthood and the church's teachings on ho- 
mosexuality, birth control, abortion and di- 
vorce. 


According 10 a New York Times-CBS News 
Poll in November 1 985, a majority of American 
Catholics favored permitting Catholics to get 
divorced and many someone else (73 percent!, 
favored the use of artificial methods of birth 
control (68 percent), favored letting Catholic 
priests many (63 percent) and favored letting 
women become priests (52 percent). 

The dissent on sexual questions, especially 
birth control, offers the most dramatic and 
widespread example of disaffection among 
many of America’s 52 milli on Catholics. Here, 
in the view of the Vatican, is where modernity 
has made great, and dangerous, inroads. 

“The major problem the hierarchy faces may 
be that Catholics simply don't believe in hell 
and eternal punishment the way they used 
to," said Monika Hell wig. a professor at 
Georgetown University and presidem of the 
Catholic Theological Society of America. “The 
American laity, especially the college-educat- 
ed," she said, “is well aware that the hierarchy 

See VATICAN, Page 5 


Beijing 

Curtails 

Protest 

New Rules Show 
Harder Line on 
Student Unrest 

By Daniel Southerland 

Washington Post Service 

BEIJING — The Beijing city au- 
thorities announced stricter regula- 
tions Friday for demonstrations 
and placed four key locations in the 
capital off limits to demonstrators. 

Several other Chinese cities were 
reported to have tightened security 
measures aimed at preventing fur- 
ther pro-democracy demonstra- 
tions. 

But a student reached by tele- 
phone in Nanjing on Friday said 
that despite strong warnings from 
the government, students in that 
dry continued to demonstrate for a 
fifth straight night. He said the stu- 
dents had broken up into small 
groups and that he could not esti- 
mate their numbers. 

Only one demonstration has oc- 
curred in Beijing, but anything that 
happens here can exert a strong 
influence elsewhere. 

Under the new regulations, orga- 
nizers of demonstrations will be 
required to give their names to the 
police, something ihat students 
might be reluctant to do for fear of 
retaliation from the authorities. In. 
many of the recent demonstrations, 
students leaders seemed to stay in 
the background, perhaps in an ef- 
fort to a vend such retaliation. 

Bui for the most part, the regula- 
tions fit a pattern of conduct on the 
part of the leadership over the past 
few weeks, which has been to avoid, 
some of the repressive tactics of the 
past, such as arrests. The govern- 
ment is using a combination of per- 
suasion, compromise, gentle pres- 
sure and threats to keep students 
off the streets. 

In some places, this seems to be 
working. 

In Shanghai, students appear to 
be divided as to whether they 
should continue demonstrating. 
But the government seemed to ease 
the tension in that dty by with- 
drawing allegations that students 
beat up 31 policemen Saturday and 
overturned two vehicles Sunday. 
Two w'oricers were arrested for 
overturning a car. 

Students in Tianjin joined the 
demonstrations several days ago. 

See CHINA, Page 2 
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Many travelers in Paris chose buses as rail service was crippled by strikes. Page 2. 


South Korea Crackdown 
Threatens Labor Rights 



or Reagan, a Weariness With Iran 


By Jay Mathews 

■ Wetdthtpon Post Service . 

RED CLOUD, Nebraska 
' Someone had come into the gaily- 
decorated gift shop asking about-; 
Iran. Nicholas Grevavthe dapper ■ 
68-year-old caretaker, frowned ’ 
. with impatience, at this intrusion 
into his. holiday, ro ut i n e. 

“If a man does his job right, he's" 
going xo get criticized,” Mr. Gre- . 
vas, a Democrat, said of the Re- 
publican president for whom be 
voted twice. “I was a meat inspect 
tor fra: 26 years, and every dajf-F 
made a decision somebody didn't 
like." • ■ - - • 

; Last week, residents of four dis- - 
para*** communities — the resort 
town of Palm Sp ri n gs , California, ' 
the fanning village of Red Cl o ud , 
the university town of Clemson,. 
South Carolina, and the industrial 
dty of Pittsburgh — were drawing, 
similar parallels between their lives 
and the latest Washmgiori crisis.^ 1 - 
For the most part, these Ameri- 
cans resisied any remp tation to dis- 
count their regard for Mr. Reagan 
as a national leader. - 

They share little of Washington’s : 
obsession with arms sales to Iran 
and the diversion of profits to fid 
the Nicaraguan rebels, or conoas. 
Many resented having the contro- , 
varsy waved before than as they ; 
strung Christmas hghts and wd- 
comed family home. 

T h^r showed little , 


constraint in criticizing Mr. Rea- 
gan's conduct while in many cases 
' reaf firmin g their sympathy and 
. support for him. 

- Asked to reconcile the contradic- 
tion, they said that unresolved 
questions and their personal con- 
cerns had prompted them to put 
the matter aside or to dicnw« it as a 
-fixation of the news media or 
Washington. 

“Pittsburgh is bored," said Mike 
Levine, a popular radio talk-show 
host in thi largely anti-Reagan 
dty. He has watched with mount- 


ing dismay as residents have failed 
to rise to his level of outrage. 
“They’re just not upset about iL" 

Alan Grubb, who teaches Euro- 
pean history at Gem son Universi- 
ty, said that the sale of arms to ban 
was “an incredibly stupid thing" 
but added. “I would not want to be 
president and have to deal with 
these problems.” 

Terence Martin and Arden 
Haywood, Clemson seniors from 
Charleston, South Carolina, have 
been arguing over the Iran-contra 
controversy for weeks, an unusual 


occurrence on a campus where stu- 
dents have other things on their 
minds. 

Mr. Martin and Mr. Haywood 
are roommates and members of the 
debate team. Their dialogue re- 
flects differences of opinion found 
across the country, at least among 
the apparent minority that spends 
time discussing the crisis. 

“Reagan’s got a lot of charisma 
about him; he’s a good leader," 
said Mr. Haywood, who received 
his bachelor’s degree in Spanish 
last week. “The arms traffic to Iran 


I'm totally against, but I still like 
him." 

Mr. Marlin criticizes U.S. sup- 
port for the contras, arguing that 
Washington “should try negotia- 
tions instead.” His roommate 
backs aid to the rebels. 

Mr. Martin predicted that Mr. 
Reagan would survive the episode. 

“It will blow over," he said. “I 
don't think there is as much abuse 
of power here as in Watergate." 

On a chilly United Steelworkers 
picket line in Braddock, Pennsyiva- 

See MOOD. Page 2 


By Susan Goira 

New York Times Service 

SEOUL — She works in a small 
clothing factory, or at least she did 
until she was dismissed recently for 
refusing to work an extra 12 -hour 
shift on a Sunday. 

The 30-year-old worker, who de- 
clined to give her name for fear of 
being blacklisted by employers, 
was accustomed to long hours. She 
had worked 10 -hour days, six days 
a week, sewing buttons on clothes 
for an average monthly salary of 
$185. 

But after attending evening 
classes at a local church, where she 
learned about labor organizations, 
rite grew to believe that her em- 
ployers’ demands were unfair. She 
now says she is w illin g to organize 
strikes at factories. 

“They fired me." she said, “for 
being an agitator.” 

Labor rights have fast become a 
sensitive political issue in South 
Korea, amid charges that the coun- 
try’s dazzling economic growth has 
come at the expense of workers. 
The government is cracking down 
on what it views as dangerous left- 
ist groups that indoctrinate work- 
ers such as the clothing-factory em- 
ployee. 

In November, South Korea’s la- 
bor minister, Lee Hun Ki, called on 
14 labor groups to disband by the 
end of the year or be forcibly shut 
down. 

South Korean labor organizers, 
Western diplomats and other ob- 
servers here say that while leftist 
groups exisL poor working condi- 
tions and tough government anti- 


labor policies are eroding the mid- 
dle ground. 

“Why are these groups politi- 
cized?" said Harry G. Kamberis. 
South Korea program director for 
the .Asian- American Free Labor 
Institute, an affiliate of the largest 
U.S. labor organization. AFL-C10. 
“Because of government suppres- 
sion of legitimate means of dis- 
sent” 

By many objective measures, 
working conditions and wages in 
South Korea lag behind interna- 
tional standards. A survey by the 
Korea Employers Federation says 
Lhat South Korea has the world's 
longest work week, an average of 
54.4 hours. 

South Korea's rate of industrial 
accidents also is high: such acci- 
dents killed 1,728 workers and in- 
jured 140,091 last year, according 
to the Labor Ministry. 

There are no minimum wage 
laws in South Korea and, according 
to the Federation of Korean Trade 
Unions. 9 percent of South Korean 
workers earn less than $115 a 
month. 

Conditions, however, vary from 
company to company. Conglomer- 
ates generally have modem fac- 
tories, pay wages that are generous 
by South Korean standards and 
offer extensive benefits such as 
subsidized housing. But Mr. Kam- 
beris said that many large compa- 
nies required a great deal of over- 
time and discouraged union 
organizing. 

At smaller companies, condi- 
tions are considerably grimmer. 

See KOREA, Page 2 
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In Japan, They Drink to Toast the New Year, Obliterate the Old 


By Clyde Haberman 

New Tort Times Service 

TOKYO — Japanese, as a role, do not fall down 
on the job. After work, though, it’s another story. 

Every evening, as faithfully as a bartender listen- 
ing to a woeful tale, Tokyo’s gray-fiannded samurai 
cluster in bars and pubs- to drink themselves into 
states of near collapse. Late at night, the ones who 
have not ottered toe primacy stages of paralysis try 
uncertainly to make their way home. Contemner 
'trains at about i 1 P.M- are filled with businessmen 
in tan rainc oats literally falling all over each other. 

-This nightly ritual tends to stagger first-time visi- 
tors because it runs counter to a common stereotype 
of Japan as a place of unrelieved sobriety and 


caution. In reality, many Japanese say. their country 
is a “heaven for drunks.” 

In the last few weeks the bobbers and weavers 
have been out in battalion-strength as Japan has 
plunged into its customary December frenzy of 
parties called bonenkai. dedicated 10 obliterating 
memories of the old year. 

The bonenkai — literally, “forget-the-year meet- 
ing" — is obligatory for most Japanese, an occasion 
to talk a lot and drink even more with fellow work- 
ers, friends or neighbors. Because relationships vary 
in nature, many people have had to attend several 
parties this month, and because custom dictates that 
revelers pay iheir own wav. the costs mounted quick- 
ly. 


A newspaper editor made a tally of his obliga- 
tions, and calculated that the dozen parties he went 
to easily cost him S600. And be did not even enjoy 
himself at some of them, he complained. 

Invariably, overall alcohol consumption soars ev- 
ery December, beer being by far the most popular 
drink, followed by sake and whisky. Last year, 
according to industry statistics, the average monthly 
shipment of hard liquor to distributors amounted to 
8.6 million gallons from January to November. In 
December that figure shot up lo 12. 1 million gallons. 
Shipments of stomach medicines followed a similar 
pattern, a pharmaceuticals research group said. 

Amid the merriment, some Japanese find fresh 
evidence in the bonenkai season that the country 


faces, in their opinion, a growing alcohol problem. 

“Big business doesn't like to admit ihat the prob- 
lem exists, but it does.” said Dr. Hiroaki Kono. an 
authority on alcoholism at the Kurihama National 
Hospital in Yokosuka, south of Tokyo. 

“There’s almost a manipulation of the facts by 
business on this point.” Mr. Kono said. "School 
officials also oppose research on this because they 
don’t like 10 admit that their kids drink." 

It is indeed conventional wisdom here that, while 
Japan may have to deal with drunkards, it does not 
have to fret much about alcoholism because its 
people have a notoriously low tolerance for liquor. 
Many Japanese, researchers say, lack an enzyme that 

See DRINK, Page 2 
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French Rail Talks Stalemated ; 
Other Walkouts Are Threatened 


By Axel Krause 

International Herald Tribune 

PARIS —As a nine-day railroad 
strike continued Friday, Andre 
Bergeron, a national union leader, 
warned Prime Minister Jacques 
Chirac that if talks with railroad 
employees were not started imme- 
diately, work stoppages would 
spread. 

“My fear is that worker demands 
and conflicts will spread to other 
parts of the economy if negotia- 
tions are not started immediately.'’ 
said Mr. Bergeron, general secre- 
tary of the Force Ouvriere. 
France's largest non- Communist 
union. 


His members were supporting 
ihe strike against the government* 
owned French railways, as well as 
other work stoppages planned next 
week involving the Paris metro, 
suburban railroads, electricity and 
gas utilities, national arsenals and 
major ports. 

Workers and union leaders are 
challenging the government's drive 
to bold down wage increases, cut 
benefits and eliminate jobs, which 
are moves directly linked to the 
government's determination to 
keep the French franc strong in 
worn currency markets. 

Denis Baudouin, Mr. Chirac's 
spokesman, said Friday that “the 


Before Iraqi Jet Crash, 
20 Minutes of Terror 


Reuters 

AMMAN. Jordan — Survivors 
of an Iraqi Airways plane crash 
told Friday of 20 minutes of terror 
aboard the airliner before it crash* 
landed in flames during a hijacking 
attempt. 

A Jordanian, Saleem Dado, said 
the Boeing 737 plunged Thursday 
from an altitude of about 2S.000 
feet (almost 8,600 meters), hit the 
desert at Arar in Saudi Arabia, 
broke in two and exploded. 

Sixty- two of the 107 people 
aboard the plane, which had been 
on a scheduled flight from Bagh- 
dad to Amman, were killed. 

Mr. Dado, who was traveling in 
the first-class section, said that af- 
ter the plane left Baghdad a man 
about 20 years old came u> the 
front, yelling. Security guards shot 
him twice, in the right shoulder and 
in the abdomen. 

“Realizing that be was a dead 
man,” Mr. Dado said, “the hijacker 
opened the cockpit door and buried 
a plastic bomb." 

He added: “The blast blew out 
the cockpit door, which fell on the 
man throwing him flat on the 
ground. I pressed down his head 
with my left fool and took away his 
wristwatch. which I later gave to 
the authorities.*' 

“Then: was really a battle on the 
aircraft, full of smoke so thick you 
could not see your fingers,” Mr. 
Dado said. “There was no oxygen 
for the passengers, mainl y Suda- 
nese and Egyptians, who cried and 
shouted ‘Allaiui akbbar,' " or “God 
is great." 

He continued: “I saw the captain 
and co-pilot emerge from the 
smoke-filled cockpit, their faces 
coveted with blood. The plane 
started going down fast from an 
altitude of 28.000 feet. 

“The aircraft hit the desert sand, 
there was an explosion, fire en- 
gulfed the cabin from the burning 
engine outside. The steward quick- 
ly opened the emergency and re- 
leased the chute. 

“We slipped down and ran away, 
minutes before the plane, which 
bad broken into two, exploded, 
spreading debris over an area of 
400 meters." 

Mr. Dado said that two hijackers 
were killed in an exchange of gun- 
fire with security guards and two 
others who were wounded were de- 
tained by the Saudi authorities. 
Among those on board the plane 



was Suleiman Arrar, a former Jor- 
danian interior minister. 

The Iraqi ambassador to the 
United States, Nizar Hamdoon, 
said Thursday night on U.S. televi- 
sion that a Jordanian official 
aboard the plane had identified the 
hijackers. 

“At least two pro-Iranian people 
were on board and they hijacked 
the plane," Mr. Hamdoon said. 

Iraq said that “Iranian agents” 
with Lebanese passports hoi tried 
to seize the plane. Its official INA 
press agency said that they had 
boarded the airliner in Baghdad 
after arriving from Yugoslavia. 

In Tehran, Lbe Iranian press 
agency LRNA said that Iran offi- 
cially denied any involvement. A 
Foreign Ministry spokesman, 
quoted by IRNA, said: “We con- 
demn any moves that may threaten 
the lives of innocent passengers." 

La Beirut, an anonymous tele- 
phone caller claiming to speak for 
the pro-Iranian Islamic Jihad 
group said: “We announce our re- 
sponsibility for hijacking the Iraqi 
plane in cooperation with the 
brotherly al-Daa’wa group." 

[The previously unheard-of Rev- 
olutionary Work Organization 
claimed responsibility Thursday 


government is determined to re- 
main firm, to hold our ground." 

Mr. Bergeron’s warning about a 
spreading strike, made during a 
television interview, came within 
an hour after a senior executive of 
the national railroad, or SNCF. 
said he was prepared to open nego- 
tiations if striking workers returned 
to their jobs. That suggestion was 
rejected by union leaders. 

Jean Dupuv, managing director 
of the SNCF, told reporters the 
railroad had become virtually para- 
lyzed because of the strike and now 
faced “a grave crisis." Mr. Dupuy 
said he was w illing to negotiate 
improved working conditions and a 
new pay scale that emphasizes mer- 
it over seniority and would become 
effective Jan. 1. 1988. The execu- 
tive also said he was ready to accept 
mediation by a third party. 

Bui railroad employees must 
first return to work, Mr. Dupuy 
said. He urged striking workers 
“who like their profession and 
want to protect the existence of the 
railway to think hard and return to 
their jobs." As soon as the trains 
“are rolling, the overtures I just 
made, which are very large, can be 
made concrete," Mr. Dupuy said. 
Talks broke off Dec. 23. 

The French Democr atic C onfcd- 
eration of Workers, or CFDT, one 
of the major striking unions, 
termed Mr. Dupny's statement 
“disappointing.” The Communist- 
led General Confederation of La- 
bor, or CGT, the country's largest 
union, said Mr. Dupuy was “step- 
ping up the tension in making the 
reopening of talks conditional on a 
return to work." 

Travelers and commuters were 
expected to face increasing disrup- 
tions in rail service throughout 
France starting Monday. On Fri- 
day, only one train in four was 
running on inter-city routes and 
service north of Pans was com- 
pletely out, Reuters reported. 

Suburban services were de- 
scribed as “patchy" and would de- 
teriorate, along with other rail ser- 
vice, if negotiations did not begin 
quickly, union and government 
transport officials said 

Union leaders said that a strike 
of the Paris metro and bos system 
was scheduled to begin Tuesday if a 
meeting with management Mon- 
day did not produce results. A 
strike that crippled the city's trans- 
port system earlier this week was 
suspended Thursday. 

The toll on the economy caused 
by severe drops in passenger and 
freight rail traffic also will worsen 
if the strike continues, SNCF and 
government officials said. The dai- 
ly cost to the French economy since 
the strike began was estimated by 
the SNCF at about 90 million 
francs ($34 million). 

Sharp drops in sales were report- 
ed Friday by department stores in 



"WHITE OWNER* — A resident standing guard Friday on the north coast of Natal 
Province, where Indians have been moving into traditionally aft- white neighborhoods. 
He sard he painted warnings on his fence to ensure that no black walks on his land. 
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Issue New Ultimatum , Tutu Tells U.S. 

Offer Massive Aid, He Says, and Threaten Total Ostracism 

into commercial service on Friday in the Ukraine, the official 


By Alan Cowell 

,V« York Timn Serf ire 

CAPE TOWN — Archbishop 
Desmond M. Tutu is urging the 
Reagan administration to institute 
a new policy toward South Africa: 
offering Pretoria a choice between 
extensive financial and diplomatic 
support for dis mantlin g apartheid, 
or sharply increased ostracism. 

Under such a strategy. Archbish- 
op Tutu said, Washington would 
sever all telecommunications with 
South Africa and stop vetoing 
mandatory United Nations sanc- 
tions against the country if its white 
rulers refused to accept a timetable 
for change. 

Archbishop Tutu, the recipient 
of the 1984 Nobel Peace Prize and 
one of the country's best-known 
campaigners against apartheid, 
made the remarks Tuesday in an 
interview at his official residence. 

He said he bad publicized his 
proposal in speeches during a visit 


to the United States last week. But 
he was issuing the call for the first 
time in South Africa, where advo- 
cacy of economic sanctions is an 
offense under regulations that went . 
into effect when a state of emergen- 
cy was declared June 12. 

Archbishop Tutu* said that the 
current U.S. policy toward South 

South A frica has severely restrict- 
ed the reporting of unrest or dissenL 
Correspondents may be fined or im- 
prisoned for failing to submit to cen- 
sors articles that contravene regula- 
tions. 

Africa, known as “constructive en- 
gagement,” had produced few tan- 
gible results. 

Among those results, he said, 
were his success in obtaining travel 
documents from the authorities 
and the release of a detained cler- 
gyman. “Never." he said, "was so 
little owed to so great a power. 


“The Sooth African government 
has been aware thai.it could get 
away with a lot," Archbishop Tutu 
said, “because it knew it would be 
protected from the consequences of 
its actions by Britain, West Germa- 
ny and the United States. 

“The American government," he 
asserted, “can still say: 'Here’s a 
timetable, an agenda, for the dis- 
mantling of apartheid, and if you 
are willing to adopt it, we pledge 
that we will stand by you and try to 
give you as many guarantees as 
possible for the minorities in South 
Africa and also the capital to en- 
able you to build up tbc inf rasiruc- — 
rare that yon neglected so much.' " 

■ Rebels Reported Killed 

The South African Defense 
Force said Friday that it had killed 
three guerrillas of the outlawed Af- 
rican National Congress in north- 
ern South Africa, The Associated 
Press reported from Pretoria. 


went 

news 


agency Tass announced. 

Tass said the 5,000-kilowaw: capacity station was on the Crimea 

peninsula, bat did not spedfy the exact location. 

Few details of the power plant were provided, and it was not clear hojv 
soon or how often the station would beoperatmg at capacity. 
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CHINA: Beijing Cracks Down on Protests by Students aground late T 


for blowing up the plane. United . Paris, and at hotels and winter re- 


press International reported from 
Beirut. The call was made to the 
Voice of fheNation radio station in 
West Beirut} 

The caller claiming to speak for 
Islamic Jihad said that al-Daa'wa, 
a Moslem fundamentalist group, 
intended to hijack the plane but not 
to blow it up. He said that two of 
the hijacking group bad been de- 
tained by the Saudi authorities and 
demanded their release. 


sons, which depend heavily on 
holiday traffic during the holiday 
period Many travelers traveled to 
French resorts via Italy and Swit- 
zerland, where bus and taxi services 
were running. 

French newspapers Friday re- 
ported that the SNCF had sus- 
pended a national advertising cam- 
paign that had just begun. Its main 
theme: “With the SNCF, every- 
thing is possible." 


(Continued from Page I) 
bringing the total number of cities 
that have been involved to about a 
dozen. Tianjin has a population of 
about 3.5 milli on and Nanjing 
about Z5 million. 

A visitor to Tianjin said that 
demonstrations there involving two 
universities had ended but that se- 
curity was stiH tight around the 
universities. 

The student in Nanjing said that 
at least five institutions of higher 
learning were involved in continu- 
ing demonstrations there, includ- 
ing Nanjing University and insti- 
tutes for the study of medicine, 
education and civil engineering. 

An announoer read on Friday 
night the new regulations on dem- 
onstrations in Beijing in the course 
of a national television news pro- 
gram. Under the regulations, per- 
sons who want to demonstrate nave 
to give the police five days notice of 
the planned demonstration. 


Those applying for permission to 
demonstrate must inform the po- 
lice of the aim of the demonstra- 
tion, the number of people in- 
volved, the tfm^ the route to be 
taken, and the name of the organiz- 
er and his profession. The police 
can then decide to change the time 
and place of the demonstration, 
according to the regulations. 

_ Even though government offi- 
cials have stated repeatedly that 
citizens have a legal and constitu- 
tional right to demonstrate, they 
have also made dear that they are 
extremely concerned about the un- 
rest 

People's Daily, the leading Com- 
munist Party newspaper, warned in 
a lengthy editorial Thursday that 
those who try to stir people up and 
break away from the party's leader- 
ship would never succeed and 
would “have to eat their own bitter 
fruit." 

The announcement said that it 
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15 Die in Ship Accidents Off Iceland 

ca. The Associated REYKJAVIK (Reuters) — At least 15 crewmen died and three were 

missing Friday after a British tanker and an Icelandic cargo ship were 
wrecked in the North Atlantic off Iceland, officials said. 

Nine men died and three were listed as missing after the 1 ,230- ton 
tanker Syneta, bound for the Tndamifa harbor of Rnydarfjordur, went 
aground late Thursday near the port entrance, a coastguard official sakL & j 
He also said six men out of a crew of il died Wednesday night when r 

the I.QOQ-tan In danriic cargo ship Sn dnriand sank 290 miles (470 lrilomfe. ] 

ters) east erf Iceland. 

Religious Protest Is Quelled in Egypt 


was forbidden to hold demonstra- 
tions at the Great Hall of the Peo- 
ple, where the National People’s 
Congress meets. Protests are also 
banned m the leadership com- 
pound called Zh on g nanhm , near ASYUT, Egypt (Reuters) — The police fired tear gas and used dubs 

the Great Hall and next to the ■ -Friday to bead off a protest by Moslem militants who are the 
ornate Ming Dynasty Forbidden inylementation of Islamic Law in Egypt, security sources said. Witnesses 

said 20 militants had been arrested. 

- The. sources, .said at fea$t-4v50Q police bad been deployed around 
fnbsqties in Asyut, a bastion of Moslem fundamentalists, after security 
forces received word (hat the militants planned a show of force after 
Friday morning prayers. Most shops in the town 350 kilometers (215 
mites) south of Cairo dosed for the day in anticipation of trouble. 

Witnesses said about 300 fundamentalists charting anti-state slogans 
bad dashed with police after prayers at the al-Rahma mosque. They said 
the police bad used tear gas and had charged the protesters with dubs. 
Twenty persons were arrested, the witnesses said. 


City where , top government and 
party leaders have their offices and 
homes. 

The main airport 'and the 
Diaoyutai state guest house,' where’ 
foreign dignitaries often stay, were 
also declared off limits. 


165 Diem Vietnam floods 

United Proa International 

BANGKOK — Flooding in cen- 
tral Vietnam killed at least 1 65 peo- 
ple and destroyed hundreds, of 
buildings and tens of thousands of 
acres of crops this month, the Viet- 
nam New's Agency said Friday. 


MOOD: In U.S., Boredom on Iran 


(Continued from Page 1) 
nia, Ron Wos agreed that the crisis 
would play itself out 

“1 thought it would explode, like 
Nixon." Mr. Wos said, referring to 
the hours of congressional hearings 
he watched on television this 
month in his suburban Pittsburgh 
neighborhood. 

“But the thing is. Reagan is too 
popular because of his movie ca- 
reer," he said. “They will cover it 
up and forget about it because he 
only has a couple of years to go." 

On a sunny winter day in Palm 
Springs, the editor in chief of the 
Desert Sun, James LycetL wrote it 
off somewhat differently. 

“Apparently there were a consid- 
erable number of mistakes made, 
but they appear to be, right now, 
mistakes of eagerness and patrio- 
tism as opposed to venality and 
self -gain,” said the editor. 

In the dark bar of Red Cloud's 
Palace Lounge, a popular night 
spot in the town made famous by 
the author Wiila Calher, a state 
Agriculture Department clerk in a 
winter jacket said she would not 
form an opinion “until something 
is proven. 
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“But if we were trading anus 
with the same people that killed all 
those marines” in an explosion in 
Beirut in 1983, “that would upset 
me," she said. “If something like 
that happened, something ought to 
be done about it." 

Roger Furse, the publisher of the 
Red Cloud Chief, said, Tm getting 
tired of every time I'm driving or 
I'm hearing the evening news, 
they’re giving me their opinion, 
when titty don't really know.** 

Mr. Grubb, the Qemson histori- 
an, said some faculty members had 
noted that Watergate also took 
some time to galvanize Americans 
outside of Washington. But like 
most of the Americans interviewed, 
he resisted comparing the crisis 
with Watergate. 

“Watergate was a way to subvert 
the political process," he said. 
“This was a way to pursue a lot of 
foreign policy goals that of necessi- 
ty had to be done secretly." 

Some longtime Pittsburgh ob- 
servers wonder if the city’s historic 
distaste for Mr. Reagan might have 
limited any expression of outrage. 

One presidential appearance by 
Mr. Reagan caused a near-riot in 
the city years ago. 

Residents of Palm Springs, 
where there is more than ample 
time for debate on the issue and 
where opinion runs heavily Tor Mr. 
Reagan, said that the Iran arms 
affair has dominated party conver- 
sation lately. 

“We should brush this under the 
carpet real quick for the good of the 
country." said Mayor Frank Bo~ 
gen. 


Report Says U.S. Fails 
To Acton Car Defects 

Untied Press International 

WASHINGTON — Automobile 
defects not dealt with by the De- 
partment of Transportation during 
the past six years have led to 500 
deaths, 7,000 injuries and 20,000 
traffic accidents in the United 
States, according to a consumer 
group. _ 

The Center for Auto Safety said 
Thursday that one of every five cars 
sold in the United States in the past 
eight years bad been subject to a 
federal recall request that was not 
acted upon by the manufacturer. 


CONTRAS: U.S. Envoy Is Linked to a Secret Airstrip 



Lewis A. Tambs 


Woman Tarns 116 in U.S. 

United Press International 

ROOSEVELT. New York —Su- 
san Brunson, who is believed to be 
the oldest living American, cele- 
brated her 316th birthday Thurs- 
day with family and friends. 


(Confirmed from Page 11 

son from Costa Rica to build the 
airstrip. 

It appears possible, sources said, 
that Mr. Tambs may have acted 
without State Department authori- 
zation, waiting directly with Colo- 
nel North and the White House. 

At one point. Mr. Tambs warned 
Costa Rican officials in Washing- 
ton not to discuss the airstrip with 
other American officials, according 
to the Central American official. 

Mr. Tambs unexpectedly an- 
nounced his retirement, effective in 
January, shortly after the secret 
U S. sale of weapons to Iran and 
diversion of profits to the contras 
became public- 

Statc Department officials have 
repeatedly characterized the contra 
supply flights as an operation ran 
strictly by pirate citizens that U.S. 
embassies in the region were aware 
of but did not take part in. 

Mr. Tambs’s reported role in 
seeking permission for the con- 
struction and use of the secret air- 


field appears to go considerably 
beyond the State Department’s de- 
scription of the activities of its per- 
sonnel in die covert system to arm 
the contras. 

According to Costa Rican re- 
cords and contra pilots, the airstrip 


government bawl denied that Mr. 
Tambs had pressed Costa Rica to 
permit use of the secret airstrip. 

In fact, according to the senior 
Central American official, Mr. 
Tambs asked at least seven tunes' 
that the strip be re-opened for use 


was built by Udall Research, a Pan- -by “PPty pi*** after the 
ama-based company that b?* since oewly elected Costa Rican govern- 


been dissolved- The company re- 
ported was closely tied to other 
companies that administered secret 
Swiss bank accounts Tunneling 
profits from arms sales to Iran and 
that also set up the covert supply 
network. 

The network was revealed when 
a rebel plane was shot down over 
Nicaragua in October. 

The companies appear to have 
been overseen in part by a retired 
major general, Richard V. Secord, 
who is a key figure in the Iran- 
contra arms affair. 

Asked if Mr. Tambs’s actions 
had been approved by the State 
Department, a department 
man said only that the Cotta 


DRUNK; Toasting the New Year , , Obliterating the Old 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Westerners possess to break down 
alcohol before it passes through the 
bloodstream. Routinely, these Jap- 
anese turn tomato red and start to 
stumble after drinking as little as a 
glass of beer. 

But Mr. Kono says people here 
are fooling themselves if they think 
they are free of worries about alco- 
hol dependency. 

In a study that he directed for the 
Health and Welfare Ministry last 
year, he estimated that Japan had 
at least 22 million alcoholics 
among its 120 million people. 
While the number was well below 
ihe 10.6 million people in the Unit- 
ed States who are alcoholics, ac- 
cording to the National Institute 
on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism, 
it nonetheless suggested a steady 
increase in recent years. According 
to other government researchers. 
20 percent of Japanese drink alco- 
holic beverages every day. 

Despite that Mr. Kono said, Ja- 
pan offers little money for alcohoi- 
related research or treatment Only 
two national hospitals contain spe- 


cial wauls for alcoholics, be said, 
and altogether, counting clinics, 
there are fewer than 4,000 beds 
available for problem drinkers. 

Increasingly worrisome for Japa- 
nese physicians are “kitchen drink- 
ers," a phrase coined for aicohol- 
dependcai women, many of them 
bored housewives. Fifteen years 
ago, women accounted for one of 
every 36 patients in Mr. Kcmo’s 
ward. By 1985 the ratio had risen to 
one in eight. 

Teen-age drinking is a growing 
concern, too, especially a current 
fad of ebug-a-lug sessions in which 
youngsters drink so fast that they 
pass out 

The study conducted for tire 
Health Ministry proposed tighter 
controls on beer and liquor televi- 
sion commercials and on the 
161.000 vending machines that dis- 
pense alcoholic drinks, most of 
them on the street But Mr. Kono 


week with co-workers or clients. 
The National Tax Administration 


Japanese business spent a record 

523.7 billion last year on entertain- 
ment for customers — $4 bOEon 
more than Japan devoted to de- 
fense. 

On their nightly rounds, most 
Japanese leave their cars home, for 
while public intoxication may be 
accepted, the authorities have no 
tolerance for drunken driving. 

Actually, many Japanese proba- 
bly could drive without worry. 
They often are not as drank as they 
appear. But it is incumbent on a 
person to show he is having a good 
time, and the best way to do that is 
a display of sliding. toward uncon- 
sciousness. 

There is another advantage in 
seeming to be inebriated. The 
Western notion of “in vino veitas" 
is turned, on its head here; no one is 


said be doubled that action would - expected to be responsible for ao- 
come quickly. dons taken while drunk. More than 

This is, he pointed out, a country one Japanese has confessed to 
where the expense account is king, feigning intoxication when going 
where loyal company men are ex- out with the boss a$ a penalty -proof 
pected to go oat several nights a way of telling him off. 


merit of President Oscar Arias Sdn- 
chez closed the field in the summer. 

A contra official said the secret 
airstrip had been a “going away 
present to Tambs" by the outgoing 
Costa Rican president, Luis. Al- 
berto Mange. When Mr. Arias took, 
office in May, Mr. Tambs informed 
him of the airstrip and asked that it 
remain in use, according to offi- 
cials. 

Instead, Mr. Arias closed the 
strip after finding that it may have 
been secretly used without Ms per- 
mission and in direct violation of a ' 
promise by Mr. Tambs that it 
would be used only whh govern- 
ment approval, according to the 
government official in Central 
America. 

A Costa Rican police investigat- 
ing unit found 5,000 gallons (about 
19.000 liters) of aviation fuel and a 
barracks large enough to bold 30 
men, as wt& as fresh, tire ruts on the 
landing field, according to a gov- 
ernment official. The strip is situat- 
ed in an isolated stretch of the Pa- 
cific coast just south of the 
Nicaraguan border, 

A member of a contra flight crew 
who was based in H Salvador said 
the Costa Rican airstrip was in- 
tended to become the center of 
clandestine air supply operations 
for the rebels’ southern front in 
Nicaragua until Mr. Arias banned 
all centra jafiJtaxy activities in COs- 
ta Rica. 

In addition to Mr. Tambs, those 
involved in contra supply activities 
in the embassy in San Jose ; 
to indudea top official of (he‘< 
tral Intelligence Agency. 

Several telephone gafl« wcrc 
made to the CIA official's house 
and what appears to a CIA office in 
the embassy from a contra safe 
housein ESalvador eta . time when 
Cdonel Robert C Dutton was in 
El Salvador, according to tele- 
phone records and rebel flight 
crews. Cokred Dutton, whois-re- 
tired, is an associate of General 
Second. 


Catholic Church Assailed by Burundi 

NAIROBI (Reuters) — Burundi has accused the Roman Catholic 
Church, of misleading Burundian youth and conducting a smear cam- 
paign against the Central African country. Radio Burundi said Friday. 

The central committee of Burundi's rating Union for National Progress 
patty, which met on Tuesday and Wednesday, deplored what it cafl3 ah 
anti-Burundi c am paig n by “Cathobc church circles abroad," the radio 
said in a broadcast monitored in Nairobi 
On Dec. 1, thh Vatican released the text of a letter from Pope John Paul 
n to Catholic bishops in Burundi in which he expressed “deep worry" 
oyer official persecution of the church in tire country. The pope noted 
that sonre pnesis mdnuns had been forced to leave Burundi or been 
ffirprisompd. 

Power Plant in Wales Discharges Oil 

. CARDIFF, Wales (AP) — ■ Environment authorities n»»r ied out doKo- 
tton checks Friday in the Bristol Channel, a major conservation arcator 

■5* r a P 0 "? sfatwn discharged 8,000 gallons 
(36,300 titers) of light oil after an explosion. 

lbe blast Thursday at the Aberthaw coal-fired plant on the South 
Wales coast near Cardiff started a fire and briefly interrupted electricity 

aftasap.^ c ““ 1 BaMdty gbk ^ »-« 

The ofl discharged into the Bristol Channel came from tire section of 
the plan bousing the transformer. Engineers pumped detergent into the 
seaway to disperse the cal and limit damage to the environment. 

FortheRecord 


caidmkjgjst.’' 


(Reuters) 


kMKSw - * m southwestern Colom- 

jui the Drfense Ministry raid Friday. It said five guerrillas died in the 
fighting, which took place Wednesday and Thmsday. (Reuters) 

KOREA: Crackdown on Labor - 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Factories and machinery are often 
old and dangerous, wages low mid 
benefits nonexistent 

While Western diplomats and 
Others who watch South Korean 
labor-say that companies and the 
government are mating efforts to 
improve working conditions, they 
are less optimistic about eacmg 
constraints cm workers' rights to 
organize.-: 

They point to laws enacted in 
19Sff that eliminated union d rops, 
circamsaibed the right to strike 
and limited a union’s membership 
to workers employed By individual 
companies. 

The laws also allowed the gov- 
enunent to dissolve unions and 
harmed third parties. Such as na- 
tioowide union federations or 
church groups from fr, 

labor disputes, advising local . 
unkrosor helping tirem organize, 
although tire government eased re- . 
stricnons recently on the moderate 
Federation of Korean Trade 
Unions. 

TJcJaws, according to a U.S, 
Embassy report on human righ ts in 


Sooth Korea, created small, weak 

imirmc 

" Government officials and dh-'J* 
ployers defend the laws as ncccs-^ 
sary_ to prevent the rise of antago- 
nistic unions that would hurt the 
economy. They say the laws are 
model ed on the atoation in Japan, 
where unions generally cooperate 


Offiers who monitor South Koto- 
an labor, however, say that the laws 
haw^ weakened moderate grams 
and defied the rising expectations 

' Sjme labor groups have broad- 
cnodthetr demands to indnde 
swiping changes in society. 

Tn the 1970s, "the labor move- 
ment tended toward business 
“““rosm, said a South Korean 
Pgta* active.m labor. “But in the 
JgOs; we found that this kind of 
oosmess unionism could not TG&Qy 
rnolve the problems of worker^ 
““Mahon and: suffering. People ‘ 
rave sacrificed so much, and now 
retype begmning to question why. 

ioe haste puspoaeofthe move- - . 
reent is sample — a more equaL 
deawerate nation," he said. 
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By Helen Dewar 

IVtafungioa Pen Service 

■ WASHINGTON '—Once again. 

Bob Dole, the Senate Republican 
. leader, was bathed m d^&ndtght 
of the Iran-contra cris™ as he ap- 
peared Last week with fe w 
cratic Leader. Robert C Byrd, to 
announce members Of a Watergate- 
style commit teeto investigate -the 
affair.-. 

Has not the Se emingly wwil*^ 

• traama destroyed the RepubBams’ 
chances of keying the White 
. in 1988, a rmorter asked. 
I. Without missing a . Seat: without 

- contesting the premise of the ques- 
tion that his pursuit of the noarina- 

. lion was worthless, Mr. Dole 
.smiled and said, “Til taken.” " 

, It was. vintage Dole; a ga> qnip 
jo escape a .pcnlbm jgtnatiqn that 
.might entrap a less a gile politician. 

. But it also helps paint a picture of 
Mr. Dole as he wants the .world to 
see him — a buoyant, confident 
take-charge leader who can make 
the besLof adversity. 

- Whether it also evokes an i™gf 
. of an ovedy ambitions politician 

climbing “over the coq>se of a pop- 
ular. president,” as was 
by an aide to Representative Jack 
F. Kemp, Republican of. New. 
Yack, is a matter, of debate among 
Repubhcans and Ddnpoats. Mr.: 
*■ Kemp is a rival for the 1988 pen- 
dential nomination. 

•" Scarcely a day. has passed; with-; 
out Mr. pok ^jpearmg on t^evi- 

■ sion at on newspaper front pages. 

• sometimes drfwnrtT ng thep w«’d^Ti * > -. 
r sometimes dwrtanfmg himiatf from . 

■ administration “mistakes,” some- 
*■ times doing both in virtually the 
!' same breath. 

■ 'While .Vice President George 
‘ Bush has done his best toavohlthe 
, Hmdight and Mr. Kemp has tried 

* unsuccessfully to gam a dtaie.of .it ; 
*" for his more unequivocal s upp o rt 

of the ad mini s tr ation, Mr. Dolehas 
stolen the show as a one-man, all- 
purpose,' damage-control opera- 
tion. 

, Polls and political strategists m- 
. dicate that, partly because of his 
recent highly visible p erformance , 
be has moved within striking efis- . 
tonce of Mr, Bush in early maneu- . 
vexing for the nomination, in* 
good position to pick np the pieces 
among mainsti eam Rep ublicans 4f 
Mr. Bush becomes too deeply em- 
broiled in the controversy. . .. 

But some strategists question 
whether he can continue tmshigfr- 
. wire act without taking a tumble. - 
. Mr. Dole’s political gain from - 
the affair is borne out by . a poll 
taken from Dec. 9 to 11 forU.S. 


News ft W odd Raped 
.. Among Repubticaiis and iude- 
r pendents, it riww^Mn' Dole clos- 
ing in cn Mr. Bush and far oertdis- 
■ tandng Mr. K asp as the-f avoriie 
for the Repablican presidential 
ri onrinatio a:': 25 ~ percent rfor Mr. 
Bosh, 20 for Mr. Dole and 11 for 


; and 11 for 


- spondents aktae, Mr.“BuSh won 29 
peroem. Me. Dole 20 ' and Mr. 
Kemp9.-.- • '■ 

Over the last three' weeks, Mr. 
Dale’s outflow of advice, some so- 
. heited and someriiH, has been diz- ' 
tying. He' called for. a special ses- 
sion of Congress to create a sdect; 
investigating homnritteft He pro- .. 
posed , a meeting of major~ allies to: 
?lay all ibe cards on- the table.” 

He embracedsuggestions for a 
special board td review national 
security opaate^ a special proso- 
cnlor .and a special legal adviser 
within tbe'WMte House, . 

. Heurged President Ronald Rea- 
gan to lay oat the whale story and 
to prevafl bn the former rational 
security adviser. Vice Admiral 
John M. Poindexter^ and on lien- 
tenant Ckrfond Oliver L North, 
both entiwif figures in the affair, to 
dbthesame. r . - 

While pr aising Mr. Reagan’s ac- 
tion to dear the air, Mr. Dole has 
leaned on him to do more. He has' 
invoked the specter of the Water- 
gate scandal, whichled to the resig- 
nation of Rkbard M- Nixon, but 
also has suggested that. -the -Iran- 
contra affair may be overbkjwn. 

• He once said dial The .White 
House should “let s couple of wag- 
ons go over die diff” but has stom- 
ty refused^ to join the bipartisan 
chorus (rf demands for the dismiss- 
al of suefa tpp figures as the White 
House chief -of staff, Donald T. 
Regan, and du» OA director, WH- 
KamJ. Carey:' 

Mr. Dole said he doubted that 
anyone would believe that. Colonel 
North had acted alone while Admi- 
ral Poindexter looked '• the other 
way, but he has aggressively de- 
fended theadrmnistration against 
Lcbazges of higber-Ievd complicity. - 

Some of his ideas have . been 
adapted. Both the Senate mt the 
Bouse are planning sdect commit - 
tees, but his proposals for a special 
session of .Congress- and a joint 
House-Senate investigating panel 
were rejected. ■ 

The notion of a conference with 
U.S. dfies raised ey ebro w-hut lit- 
tle interest, mi example of how Mr. 
Dble am go .too far and undermine 
his advantages, a friendly critic 
said. • 
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FORGET THE MERRYMAKING — Lawrence B. 
Gibbs, the Internal Revenue Service commissioner, with 
an enlaiged version of the 1040 tax return form. The 
IRS began sending out 85 million tax forms Friday. 


Semples Don’t Pay, 
Contractor Discovers 

Awarded a $16,143 contract 
as the low bidder to replace 
window screens at the U.S. Ma- 
xine Corps base in Quantico, 
Virginia, W.G. Burnette said he 
inspected the site afterward, 
saw that only a few new screens 
were needed, and told the con- 
tracting officer he could do 
job for $200. He then sent the 
contract back unsigned- 

“It would have been just like 
stealing if I had taken that job, 
and I told them I wouldn’t do 
it,” said Mr. Burnette, a con- 
tractor in DawsonviJUe, Geor- 
gia. The government lata- sued 
him for $1,215.89 for the delay 
and expense involved in hiring 
another contractor. Mr. Bur- 
nette, acknowledging that he is 
technically Viable, said he would 
pay the $1,215.89. 

But he also wrote to Defense 
Secretary Caspar W. Weinber- 
ger. A public affairs officer for 
the Maxines said that the matter 
is being investigated. A spokes- 
man for Sam Nunn, Democrat 
of Georgia and the incoming 
chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, said that 
the senator is likely to look into 
the case. 


Short Takes 

A rise in state prison popula- 
tions, from 262,000 overall in 
1979 to 382,000 in 1984, re- 
duced the cell space for each 


inma te by 11 parent despite 
construction to allow extra 
space, according to the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Justice Statistics. The 
typical inmate of one of the 694 
American state prisons occu- 
pied 57 square feet (5.1 square 
meters) of housing space in 
1984 and spent about 11 hours 
a day confined to a cdL During 
the same 1979-84 period, states 
hired 35,000 additional guards, 
pushing the nationwide total 
above 90,000 and changing the 
staffing ratio from 4.6 inmates 
per guard to 4.1. 

A fd-page advertisement by 
Manny Azenbcrg, the producer 
of Neil Simon's well-received 
play in New York, “Broadway 
Bound,” ran in The New York 
Times, listing critics who 
praised the new show in small 
type at the bottom of the p age 
m large type at the top, the ad 
said, “Every drama critic said it, 
but perhaps Time magazine 
said it best,” and it included a 
quote from from Time's critic, 
William A. Henry 3d. Appar- 
ently, some of the other critics 
objected. The producer can- 
celed a rerun of the ad and sent 
telegrams of apology to all of 
them. 

Brown-Forman Corp. has 
agreed m an out-of-court settle- 
meat to pay a “substantial 
amount” to the family of a Gen- 
eral Electric Co. executive, Don 
E. Payton, 61, who was killed 
last summer by a car driven by 
an executive of the Louisville, 


Kentucky distillery. Donald 
James, 34. was chained with 

murder after the police deter- 
mined that the alcohol level in 
his blood was twice the legal 
limi t. It was believed to be the 
first time that a major distiller 
has agreed to settle a lawsuit 
arising from an alcohol-related 
death. 

A perfect 1600 on the Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test was scored 
by only nine high school pupils 
among the 1.7 million who took 
the test this year. One of the 
nine. James West of Columbia, 
Missouri, said. “1 think the only 
way to do that sort of thing on 
(he SAT is not to take it serious- 
ly. If you take it seriously, you 
get flustered and you start mak- 
ing mistakes." The 17-year- 
old’s hobbies include war 
games and reading science fic- 
tion, political science and phi- 
losophy. 

Ritchie Alegre, 6, may have 
received the tdtimate toy: a gen- 
uine, 35-ton. World War II 
Sherman tank in working order. 
He bad been asking for one for 
rwo years wben his father, Dick. 
57. a Saticoy, California, avoca- 
do farmer and apartment-house 
owner, saw one advertised in a 
used-airplane magazine. Mr. 
Alegre won’t say whal he paid 
for it. but the going price is up 
to $70,000. He. Ritchie, and 
Ritchie's 10-year-old sister. 
Deborah, drive the tank around 
the farm near Los Angeles. Said 
Mr. Alegre. “I can’t tell you 
what a ball we've had with it” 



Ronald Reagan 

The envelope, please 

This parable about the Irani- 
an arms sales crisis is related by 
The New York Times : “As he 
left office, Jimmy Carta gave’ 
'President-elect Reagan three 
envelopes to be opened only in 
a crisis. When his popularity 
plummeted during the 1982 re- 
cession, Mr. Reagan opened the 
first and found this message: 
‘Blame me.’ He did and his pop- 
ularity revived. When the soar- 
ing deficit cost him popularity 
in 1984. he opened Lhe second 
envelope. ‘Blame Congress,’ it 
said. He did, and won re-elec- 
tion by a landslide. Last week, 
shaken by the present crisis, he 
opened the third envelope and 
read this message: ‘Prepare 
three envelopes.’ " 

— ARTHUR H1GBEE 


Honduran General Warns Sandinists 


By Bernard E. Trainor 

New York Twes Service 
. TEGUCIGALPA. Honduras — 
The commander of the Honduran 
armed forces says that if Sandinist 
troops violate Honduran territory 
again, Honduras will consider a re- 
taliatory air strike deep inside Nic- 
aragua. 

Earlier this month, the Hondu- 
ran Air Force bombed Sandinist 
positions after Nicaraguan troops 
and rebels eiwdipd in the border 
region. Honduras asserted that the 
fighting took place on its territory 
and Nicaragua maintained that its 
forces did not violate the border. 

The commander, General Hum- 
berto Regalado Hemindez, said 
Thursday that the Honduran at- 
tack on (he Sandinist positions on 
Dec. 8 was in seif-defense. 

' If the Nicaraguans repeat their 
violation of Honduran sovereignty, 
he sai d, he will recommend to Pres- 
ident Josfc Azcona Hqyo that an air 
strike be carried out deep into Nic- 
aragua. 

General Regalado did not speci- 


fy the targets he had in mind. But 
he said that any such attack would 
not be related to the dispute be- 
tween the Sandinists and the Nica-' 
raguan rebels, who are known as* 
contras. 

“I know the Nicaraguans are 
having trouble with the contras in 
the border region,” he said, “but 
this does not give them the right to 
violate our territory.” 

Military analysts in the region 
agree that a Honduran attack in the 
Nicaraguan interior would consti- 
tute a major increase in the vio- 
lence in Central America. But dip- 
lomats in Managua and 
Tegucigalpa say they doubt that 
Hraiduras would cany out the sort 
of attack suggested by General Re- 
galado. 

Honduras and Nicaragua, it is 
generally agreed, deal with each 
other with great caution. Honduras 
has the most powerful air force in 
Central America and Nicaragua 
has the largest ground force. 

The Sandinist government also is 
known to be especially concerned 


that it not provide the United 
States with an excuse to invade 
Nicaragua on the pretext of coming 
to the aid of Honduras. 

A U.S. diplomat in Managua 
said that the air attack on Dec. 8 
probably had been undertaken 
more for the satisfaction of Hondu- 
ran national honor than as a rignni 
of direct Honduran involvement in 
the struggle between the Sandinists 
and the contras. 

In giving details of the decision 
to attack the Sandinists, General 
Regalado said that reports had 
beat received in Tegucigalpa that 
about 250 Sandinist soldiers had 
overran 20 Honduran troops man- 
ning border posts near Maquin- 
gales. 

The two sides disagree ova 
where the air strike took place. Nic- 
aragua asserts that the attack was 
on its toritory in the vicinity of the 
remote villages of Wiwili and 
Mum. Honduras says its air force 
stayed within its own borders and 
bombed around Maquingales. 
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In Texas, Many Discover, the Bloom Is Off the Rose 


By Robert Rdnhold .. 

New York Tima. Service 

HOUSTON — Richard Keating 
recalls with wonder those hectic 
days afta be first moved to Hous- 
'w; ton from Chicago as a yotmg archi' 
sect in 1976, Those were days of 
wild Texas growth, whena20^story 
' building was a small job, when he 
and his young colleagues often 
worked all night, faded on take- 
out pizzas and the shea e x c item e nt 
of building a dazzling new city; 

A few months ago Mr. Keating 
.transferred to Los Angeles to take 
over the busy Skidmore Offices ft - 
Merrill axchhectural office there. 
Departing' with him were about a 
dozen other architects from the 
Houston office who, be said, felt 
that they “want to go udkre the 
action is.”- 

Tbe group is in the vanguard oT a 
growing exodus of professionals — 
"architects, lawyers, writers, schol- ’ 

■ ars, bankers — from Texas as its 03 
economy slows. They are part of a 

^ demographic shift under which, lex 
■ the fust time, more people are mov- 
ing out erf Texas than into it 

Many of them had been “carpet- 
baggers” from the North who came 
-with high hopes and promises of 
becoming bright stars in the Texas 
firmament Many succeeded wildly . 
in a booming state that for all its 
suspicion of outsiders was remark- 
ably open to them. 

" But now the possibilities seem, 
much more figu red. While it would 
be an exaggeration at this point to 
"call the trend a brain drain, the 
sjhift is enough to stir anxiety at a . 
rime when Texans are realizin g that 
fhgir future lies not in exploiting oil 
and other natural bounty bat its 
-Intellectual resources. 

“Educated. people are a critical 
part of tot infrastructure,” said 

Harold Gross, assistant director erf 
the Center for. Enterprising at 
Son them Mtithodist Univaaty in 
^ Dallas. “A? we begin to lose those 
* people, whether newcomers or na- 
tive Texans,. it represents an ero- 
sion of drat infrastructure that may 
.prolong thetuunoilTexasis going 
through. Ifs absolutely critical to 
; keep them.” . 

However, U is by no means a 
one-way flow. The biotedmology 
concerns springing up in San Anto- 
■pio, Houston and Dallas are im- 
' porting taleaL Two top eye doctors 
'at the Baylor College of Medicine 
here, Darxrimc Man-Kit Lam and 
.'Jared M. Emery, have founded 
Houston Biotechnology Inc. to 
market an anti-cataract drug and 
other products. The com- 

pany has drawn reenms from Cali- 
fonna and the East 
1- In a very different realm, Ricb- 
jird Howard, a PnHtzer Prizr-win- 
%'mng poet who Jives in New York. 

"■ (ecentiyagnedti contract to ^end 

every fall semester far the next five 
years teaching creative writing at 
the University of Houston. 

■ Stilt the qtnckcmng consolida- 
tion of the state’s troubled energy 
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Tall bmh&^s symbofize past era of wfld growth in Houston. 


and b anking indngtrieg , along with 
the problemati c al fixture of the 
mace rirattle, are Kkely to add to 
the departures. ' 

Recently, two Dallas-based bank 
Ixrfdmg corporations, the Repob- 
licBank Corp. and rite InierFirst 
Corp^ agreed to merge. With the 
merger, 3,000 jobs were expected to 


The professionals who have left 
die complex reasons: partly' eoo- 
immk, partly personal* partly a 
feeling that Texas’s great day in the 
senisover. 

Qne of those who came in with 
Texas* high tide in 1 98 1 was Joseph 
Nocera, who became one erf a gal- 
axy of star writers who made Texas 


Monthly, a magazine based in Aus- 
. tin, a publication of national stat- 
ure. He was from Providence, 
Rhode Island, and his wife, Jobe 
Rose; a forma diplomat, was from 
Delaware. 

Once he broke through Texans’ 
natural suspicion erf Yankees, and 
acquired a bit of a twang, he came 
to love writing about cokirful Tex- 
ans. “My God, the people in Texas 
seemed so retd compared to die 
politicians Fd beat interviewing in 
Washington,” he said. 

. But recently, Mr. Nocera, along 
with several of the magazine’s writ- 
ers and editors, left. He took a job 
in Massachusetts, as executive edi- 
tor of New England Monthly, 


founded by two ahxmni of Texas 
Monthly. 

• “Ultimately there was no com- 
pelling reason for me to stay in 
Texas.” he raid. “My roots were in 
New England. The tug of the East 
was far stronger than any roots I 
may have put down in Texas.** 

Clinton A. Phillips, dean of fac- 
'ulty at Texas AftM University in 
College Station, said, “We are be- 
ginning to see folks leave. They 
tend to be fad and associate profes- 
sors, and highly successful” 

While there has been no huge 
exodus from either AftM a its ri- 
val, the University of Texas at Aus- 
tin, both schools ray they are hav- 
ing trouble recruiting top scholars. 

It’s virtually impossible to re- 
cruit anyone in the liberal arts in a 
senior position — right now no- 
body wants to look at Texas,” said 
Rotert D. King, dean of liberal arts 
on the Austin campus. 

Apart from oil people, probably 
no profession has been harder hit 
than architects. With most Texas 
cities vastly overbuilt, construction 
is almost at a standstill It is a far 
cry from what Mr. Keating, of 
Skidmore Owings ft Merrill, found 
when he came luxe. 

In his decade in Houston his of- 
fice put up more than 30 million 
square feet (2.8 mflBoo square me- 
ters) of office space. “None of us 
realized what we were living 
through,” he said. “Week afta 
week somebody talked to us about 
a 50- to 60-story building. It 
seemed rather minimal when some- 
one wanted to do only a 20-slory 
building. Id the late 70s, 1 realized 
there were more architecturally sig- 
nificant new buildings in down- 
town Houston than all of New 
York.” 

Mr. Keating said the Houston 
office had been able to get along on 
out-of-state projects and interior 
design. He said bis departure hod 
to do in part with the company’s 
needs in its Los Angeles office. But 
be acknowledged, “If you look 
across the board, there’s not much 
going on in Houston.” 
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Trying to Awaken Europe 


Valfay Giscaid d’Eslaing and Helmut 
Schmidt piloted France and West Ger- 
many through difficult waters in the 
1970s without losing sight of the broader 
European ambitions that had brought 
them together. So it is no surprise when 
they combine agon to resuscitate the con- 
cept of European monetary union. Rath- 
er than an effort by elderly performers to 
return to center stage, this is timely action 
to revive an idea which, like so many, was 
launched ahead of its time. 

Monetary' union envisages a truly uni- 
fied marketplace for the exchange of 
goods and services inside the Communi- 
ty. Goods would circulate as freely as in 
America. So would labor and capital 
Exchange rates would be fixed and Euro- 
peans would be free to decide, uc tram- 
meled by governments, where to make 
their purchases or invest their savings. 
Industry would set up where it pleased. 
The advantages of thus allowing econom- 
ic resources to be used where they were 
most profitable, rather than where they 
were most useful to politicians, would 
seem enormous. Technology gaps be- 
tween Europe, with its splintered small- 
scale market, and America and Japan 
would shrink. The world economy would 
strengthen as Europe became less inert 

Too little of this has been put in place 
during the Community's 30 years. The 
easy trade barriers have been reduced, 
but not the difficult ones, particularly in 
farm products. Some stability between 
exchange rates has been achieved despite 
the potentially destabilizing effect of the 
volatile dollar. And some sort of common 
currency has emerged in the form of the 
ECU. in which financial investments and 


trade transactions can be denominated 
with a consequential reduction of risk — 
and traveler's checks issued. 

The trouble with meaningful monetary 
union in Europe is that it would require 
clear avowal by inward-looking govern- 
ments that their monetary and fiscal poli- 
cies had to be integrated; that they could 
not attempt to protect themselves, when 
things went wrong, by trade and capital 
controls or by parity changes; and that 
they would have to set up some sort of 
communal central bank to ensure, as the 
Federal Reserve does across America, 
that financial conditions stay roughly in 
line. It is this last need which make 
Europe’s allegedly independent govern- 
ments choke with fear. No single country 
could control the communal bank. Fi- 
nance ministers would be unable to dic- 
tate to it, for electioneering purposes. Or, 
worse, they might — with predictable 
consequences for the war against infla- 
tion. But these fears suppose that individ- 
ual European countries today have an 
important degree of financial indepen- 
dence which they would be sacrificing. 
The facts hardly bear this out. 

The problems are not insoluble. The 
way Europe is going today promises little 
solution at all, even though the trumpets 
are sounding for a small breakthrough 
against profligate support for inefficient 
fanners. It has not bent Europe's year — 
and last year wasn't either. If the Com- 
munity is to turn from its tawdry squab- 
bles toward the aims of the founding 
fathers, and attract the young rather than 
simply depressing the old. the Giscard- 
Schmidt initiative should be welcomed. 
INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE. 


Foreign Aid Needs Fixing 


The U.S. government has published the 
foreign aid allocations for this fiscal year. 
Of the SI3.6 billion total, two- thirds is now 
military or related to national security (so- 
called economic support funds). Nearly 40 
percent goes to just two countries, Israel (S3 
billion) and Egypt ($23 billion). Egyptian 
aid has been tied to Israeli aid since Camp 
David. The Israeli aid is kept high, in turn, 
not merely by that country's special history 
and needs but by its political constituency 
in the United States; that is the motor that 
makes the whole aid program go. 

The administration wanted the aid total 
logo up SI billion from last yean Congress, 
as part of the general budget cutting it was 
obliged to do for want of a tax increase, 
took it down $1 WHon instead. But within 
the total, the amounts for Israel and Egypt 
were increased; Congress stipulated their 
shares, without protest from the adminis- 
tration, which then also moved to protect 
the aid levels around which its Central 
American policy revolves. The result is that 
purely humanitarian and developmental 
aid and aid to less well positioned recipients 

— African and Caribbean countries, even 
the Philippines — were doubly cut 

Other policies have magnified die imbal- 
ance in the distribution of aid. On the same 
day the aid figures were announced, the 
government, seemingly unaware of the iro- 
ny, a n noun c ed next year's sugar import 
quotas. For needy producing countries, the 
right to sell sugar in the protected Up- 
market is an auxiliary form of aid, but to 
propitiate domestic producers the sugar 
quotas, too, will be reduced. Again the 
Philippines and Caribbean islands are 
among the major losers. The protectionist 
sugar program should, be dismantled. 

There is something fundamentally wrong 
with a system in which aid is spread this 
way. Each program has its imperatives; an 
argument can be made for each, standing 
alone; but their combination is insupport- 
able, and that is what the world perceives. It 
is time to re-examine the tilt toward mili- 
tary aid and the related tilt toward Israel 
and Egypt. The adnrimstrauon says die 
solution is a larger aid appropriation. But at 
which other program's expense would this 
crane? What is needed is not greater volume 

— the total is up by a third in the Reagan 
years — but a different distribution. 

□ 

As American foreign aid is increasingly 
bent to military and strategic purposes, the 
money for pure economic development is 
being severely squeezed. That makes the 


World Bank more important than ever. In a 
notable change of polity, the Reagan ad- 
ministration is now supporting an increase 
in aid, through the World Bank, to the 
poorest of the poor countries. 

The World Bank does most of its devel- 
opment lending at no cost to the govern- 
ments that are its members and patrons. It 
borrows in the finanriai markets at low 
interest rates, because it is backed by the 
richest countries’ credit, and it lends to the 
Third World. But some countries are too 
poor to borrow on those terms. For them 
the bank has set up the International DeveL 
opment Association to lend at very low, 
subsidized rates in the areas of most desper- 
ate poverty. For the IDA, however, die 
donor countries have to put up actual cash. 

When Ronald Reagan came to power, 
IDA lending was running $4 btQion a year. 
Full of ideological zeal and hostility toward 
the World Bank, the Treasury — under 
Donald Regan, now the president's chief of 
staff — pushed it down to S3 billion a year 
for the funding cycle now ending. This 
month the donors —led by another Ameri- 
can secretary of the Treasury, James Baker 
— proposed to raise it to slightly more than 
$4 billion for each of the next three years. 

That is splendid — but so far it is rally a 
proposal. Can Mr. Baker persuade Con- 
gress to appropriate the money? 

There are several points that he can 
make. The first is moraL IDA loans go to 
countries in which economic output per 
person averages about $300 a year, com- 
pared with $17,500 in the United States, 
and where infant mortality rates run eight 
or nine times as high. 

Another point to emphasize is equity. As 
other countries get richer, the U.S. share of 
the burden is dropping. Japan is now giving 
nearly as much as the United States. 

Above all, Mr. Baker can tell Congress 
that IDA loans are effective. Since the IDA 
began lending in the early 1960s, 27 of its 
beneficiaries have prospered on such a scale 
that they are no longer eligible fra its loans. 
Two, South Korea and Colombia, are now 
donors. Until now most of the loans have 
gone to South Asia, but with economic 
growth there the need in India and Pakistan 
is becoming less urgent Nearly half of EDA 
loans in the next several years wifl go to 
Africa south of the Sahara. That is the one 
region of the world in which living condi- 
tions have substantially worsened in the last 
decade. If Americans seriously want to help 
Africa, the IDA is their best bet 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Other Comment 


Prime Minister vs, the Press 

As be left Orly airport where he had just 
welcomed Aurel Cornea. Prime Minister 
Jacques Chirac attacked “irresponsible 
people" wfao, by “talking constantly about 
ransom" had almost “wrecked the release 
of Cornea" after allegedly preventing that 
of Jean -Louis Normandm. He was obvious- 
ly alluding to specific journalists and news- 
paper — including Liberation, which his 
staff had already threatened to sue after we 
published an investigation into the condi- 
tions in which the release of Philippe Ro- 
chot and Georges Hansen was negotiated. 
That threat has yet to be carried out 

It is no secret that releases of hostages 
come with substantial payoffs to the kid- 
nappers, in addition to the “political" (and 


financial) terms negotiated in "state-to- 
state" talks, as the diplomatic formula puis 
it Difficult negotiations, we don't doubt it. 
To each his job, and his responsibilities. 

We assume ours. But does it need recall- 
ing that last June, after the release of Mr. 
Roc hot and Mr. Hamm , the same people 
who accuse us today were assuring ns that 
there was no deal and that all the hostages 
would be released, at the same time and 
together, before the end of the summer? 
Who made irresponsible statements then? 
Anyone can make a mistake. But to accuse 
the press today of preventing the release of 
Jean -Louis Norman din, as the prime minis- 
ter does with incredible carelessness and 
without the slightest evidence, is not only 
unacceptable. Talk about irresponsibility. 

— Liberation r Paris i. 
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OPINION 


Our Intellectuals Aren't Doing Their Job 


C AIRO — In this region, where three great 
religions were bora, the issues of faith and 
promise are again stirring societies. They are not 
simple issues, long settled, because religion is 
about how men and women behave toward each 
other as wcQ as about belief in relations to God. 

Change has been coming at a rate never known 
in human history, and it imposes ever new de- 
mands. The changes are welcome for what they 
bring in well-being, health, protection from the 
rigors and cruelties of nature: But they are fright- 
ening fra what they bring in uncertainty and 
rfiallCTgr And so they create new q uestions in 
everyday personal and social life, and questions 
about the role of religion. 

Fundamentalism has regained vigor in Chris- 
tian and Jewish as weD as in Moslem societies, 
often in response to these pr e ssur e s. It is an . 
insistent and exclusive form of faith at odds with 
other traditions, at least as strong, in the three 
religions. President Hosni Mubarak of Egypt has 
inc luded a reminder of this in a message to a 
Moslem conference in California, oaHmg for 
“adherence to the tolerant principles of Islam 
and to the spirit of benevolence and peace per- 

vaHwo ih«- p rgarhino* nf Wam q n<t all n-tigim -re n 

Moslems are being pushed by the fundamen- 
talists' call for a return to unquestioning obedi- 
ence to rigid orthodoxy. It is presented as a 
return to roots, to the weBsprmgs of a vanished 
golden age that can be regained by rejecting wfaai 
IS seen as alien inf1ii*nn» onrf impurity 
There is not a great difference between Rabbi 
Mar Kaharte’s ideas of what a Jewish state 
should be and those of the Manic republicans. 
Both oppose secular society. “Zionism 

and democracy are incompatible," he pro- 
claimed. “because Zionism was to establish a 
Jewish state and not a state with equal rights for 


By Flora Lewis 

everyone else." Rabbi Kahane accepts the rules 
of Israeli democracy, he says, “because otherwise 
it would provoke civil war in this country, and 
that I would never do. But does itmakeany sense 
to hold elections every four years to ask if people 
want to obey the wiB of God?" . 

. Some Arab state are struggling to learn de- 
mocracy; most Imveimt yet begim. The compari- 


ment oT Marxism. But both havefa^ 

as Western ideas unsuitable fra 
No other modem thought has b«n - 

systematic belief. Capicalismis justa 
organizing production, bringing 



senaalelemmts of management, 

rial as effectiwety.as possible. 

process for accommodation, renewal, con®*™* 

Kate that people are boumi to make 

adjusting to arcumstance. It offers 

decent way for societies to fad 

does not guarantee right answera baraMana 
So people who ache from confusion aod ye*™ 

fracariredreiujmtboldprescmtiojn^haflra"®^ 
by custom but no more assuredly divme than a 
new spark, a new sense erf the muscle and wem- 
der of life. Fearful of the future, confounded oy 


Drafting by VALERRY. 


son cannot be too far. Still, there is a 

similar rfaim to a right tO en mmanti a way of life, 
afl aspects of life, based on a divine inspiration 
that provides knowledge of all that man needs to 
know. The claim would leave no vacuum, and 
that is the basis of its appeal. 

Fra there is a vacuum in today’s world of 
ideas. An Egyptian professor, AJi Dessouki, 
speaks of a “vacuum of ideology," especially 
among students in his country. 

There is some nostalgia for the exhilaration of 
the late fiamal Abdel Nasser's tmtionnHsm, and 
some zealous planning to complete the cstaNish- 


the present, they seek refuge in the p ast. 

This is a massive failure of contemporary 
thought, of modem intellectuals. For decades, 
too many have been narcissistic, particmanzmg 
their private discomfort when their job is to 
articulate the needs and hopes of thar time. 

Medieval practices wffl not solve problems ot 
the 21st century, but neither will resignation to 
drift or retreat into the vastness of the solitary 
psyche. There is a vacuum of spirit th at req uires 
conscious effort to show, the joys of learning and 
the marvel of the unknown, to educate and 
explain why doubt exists so that hope can flour- 
ish. Tfr at was the ta.de of the eariy sages. It is the 
fade for now. Faith is necessary and irrepressible, 
but without a message of wisdom and humility in 
h uman affairs, it can tom vicious. 

The New York Tunes. 


For Multiracial Democracy, Back the Natal Option 


W ASHINGTON — Just a few 
months ago. Washington was 
preening itself on the question of 
' South African sanctions, a moral is- 
sue. to be sure, but hardly a central 
one to the drama unfolding in South 
Africa. Today Washington is wholly 
absorbed with the whereabouts of 10 
to 30 million of the ayatollah's dol- 
lars. That leaves very little moral 
room for the series of earthquakes 
that have just hit South Africa. 

On Dec. 11 the government im- 
posed Soviet-style press censorship 
and launched a s w ee p against politi- 
cal opponents. Unfortunately, the 
crackdown coincided with the crest- 
ing of Paffaire North. It had trouble 
making the evening news in America. 

This came a few days after a most 
extraordinary event in NataL After 
an eight-month parlay — an indaba 
— repres en tatives of black, white and 
Asian communities agreed on a for- 
mula fra multiparty democracy with 
universal suffrage. In effect, the Na- 
tal proposal guaranteed a black-ruled 
province with a blade prime minis ter. 

If implemented the proposal would 
establish a powerful model fra the 
rest of South Africa. Natal has a 
quarter of South Africa’s population. 

Radicals of all stripes were not 
pleased. The Afrikaner government, 
which does not countenance alterna- 
tives to white role over all of South 
Africa, rejected the plan within 48 
hours. President Pieter Botha de- 
nounced it as a “typical Westminster 
system," Lc_ parliamentary democra- 
cy — an interesting indictment 
The African National Congress 
boycotted the indaba from the start 
The ANC does not countenance al- 
ternatives to absolute blade rule over 
all of South Africa. Moreover, the 
black leader who engineered the Na- 
tal co mprom ise was Chief Gatsha 
Buthdezi, leader of six million Zulus 
and, unforgivably, a moderate. 

The Natal solution would seem the 
liberal's dream: a multiracial parlia- 
ment with one house elected on a 
one-man-one-votc basis and the oth- 
er bcuse on an ethnic basis to guaran- 
tee minority rights. It is the kind of 
solution that the Western anti-apart- 
heid movement claims is its goaL 
Where are the activists now that 
South African moderates need them? 

Unfortunately, the Western anti- 
apartheid community has learned 
from the ANC to disdain Chief Bnth- 
dezL He is not bloodthirsty or anti- 
democratic enough to satisfy the 
traveling revolutionary. When he vis- 
its the United States, Jesse Jackson 
and Andrew Young do not see him. 
The official US. government re- 


By Charles Krauthammer 


sponse has not been terribly helpful 
either. The State Department issued a 
vapid statement praising “the peace- 
ful process" and the “example of 
black and white South Africans nego- 
tiating on equal terms.” The state- 
ment ran the full range from luke- 
warm (“however one feds about the 
substance of its proposals, the indaba 
has shown . . . ") to tepid (“the for- 
mal indaba proposals warrant the 
most serious consideration"). 

The U.S. government should in- 
stead have denounced Mr. Botha's 
dismissal of the indaba, put its full 
weight behind the plan and insisted 
that this is indeed a modd fra all of 
South Africa. Support for the Natal 
option would have balanced Secre- 
tary of Stale George Shultz's subse- 


quent announcement that he would 
meet with the leader of the ANC 


eration of Chief Buthdezi and the 
multiracial compromisehe espouses. 

The Ameri can debate on South Af- 
rica is appallingly self-absorbed. Dis- 


Notitiog wrong with such a meet- investment yes, but to what end? 
ing. True, it wifi inevitably bestow a Calling for Afrikaner suicide is hard- 
new measure of legitimacy on the ly a political program. Ostensibly the 
ANC, which is in self-proclaimed objective is otherwise: to encourage 
“organic alliance" with the South Af- ’ tnnhirarini democracy. That is now 
rican Communist Party. But the on the table. Who rises to accept? 
ANC is certain to play a critical rale There is not very much that the 
in the coming upheavals and in any United States can do about Sooth 
future South African gov ernment: Africa. But it cando better than sdf- 


The time for contacts is now. We do 
not want some McFarlanesque mis- 
sjon-to-moderates 10 years bencri 
But note the irony. While the. most 
conservative American administra- 
tion in 30 years meets with the most 
radical of the major players in South 
Africa, the loudest American anti- 
apartheid activists disdain the mod- 


indulgent morahsm. Next time a 
shanty goes up in opposition to 
apartheid, check and see if the pro- 
testers have the courage to support 
the indaba. If not, they deserve the 
epithet that a 19th centrny reformer 
applied to open-ended revolutionar- 
ies: mere speculators in anarchy. 

Washington Post Writers Group. 


* Stories Like Mine Are Not Uncommon 9 

The writer is an Afghan refugee whose name is withheld to protect a family still in Afghanistan. . 


J AM neither a writer nor a historian but a victim of 
torture Who was forced to leave Afgtumikliyn, vrfnch- 
the Soviet Union invaded on Dec. 27, 1979. 

That evening, the blue rides of Kabul were black- 
ened by bombs and missiles. Nine hours later, the 
fighting died down and the leader of the new regime, 
Babrak Kar mal , addressed our nation. Two days later, 
the KGB began establishing secret prisons. 

President Karmal declared that all political prison- 
ers would be freed But even as a Soviet camera crew 
filmed the release ofinmates from Pule Charkhi prison, 
the largest in the country, a new generation of political 
prisoners were escorted in through a different door. 

My mm came in eariy 1980. An agent of KHAD, the 
state security services, came to ray office. We left fra 
Sedarat, an interrogation center, in a Russian Volga 
car. I was shoved into the back seat erf the car, sand- 
wiched between two armed Russians. I was thrown 
into an empty, windowkss cell with a concrete flora. 

I stayed there for 15 hours without food or water. 

When the door finally opened two Russians and an 
Afghan entered and began to Interrogate me. They 
accused me of working for the Central Intelligence 
Agency and ordered me to talk. When I protested and 
pleaded my innocence, I was punched kicked and 
slammed into the wad Additional denials were fol- 
lowed by more blows. Then they began to grind their 
lit cigarettes into my face. Two hours later, they 
stopped and left me lying on the floor. 

My first portion of food came 24 hours later apiece 
of bread and a small bowl of soup. Fra the five days 
I was locked in the cell, the only visitors I had were my 
torturers, who came at midnight. On the sixth day, 

I was taken to Pule Charkhi prison. My cell was a five 
foot square (23-square-meter) box, with no windows 
or ventilation. It was to be my home fra 10 months 
Beatings, electric shocks, cigarette burns — these 
were the techniques of my captors. Weak prisoners 


were tortured for one hour at a tune, always at night; 
stitmgciLpri5oner5undcr^iL)W0-hour sessions. Each 
type of torture left its made. From the - beatiiigs, my 
body was bruised and inflamed, and at times my 
torturers left me with a mouthful of blood. From the 
cigarettes, my ririn was burned and blistered. As a 
rrault of the electric shock, my hair, including my 
beard, began to fall out, whDe my skin was sometimes 
burned at the points where they attached electrodes. 

Once, when I was taken to the bathroom, I found a 
note tucked behind a mirror: “Dear broth®, they’ve 
taken my cdl mate away and he hasn't returned. 
They’ye tortured him to death or shot him. Watch 
youndf. and please leave tins letter for the next person 
to read." That night, I heard a prisaner arguing with a 
guard. The argument ended with a single gunshot. 

Approximately every two^ Weeks, we were let out into 
a courtyard for half an hour. We were forbidden to talk 
or to look at the other prisoners, but from a glimpse it 
was dear that the other. prisoner, too, were being 
tortured: their dothing was bloodstained and ripped. 

At the end of flie first memth, my family located me. 
Their persistent pressure on the mfiitaiy authorities led 
to my release nine months later. . 

Although I am now free, thousands erf political 
prisoners remain behind — more than 10,000 in Pule 
Charkhi alone. Some have, died under torture. 

Stories like mine are-not uncommon. Some of nty 
fellow prisoners believed that God would rescue Awn 
Others looked to the outside world for help. I behove 
that international pressure — from individuals, gov- 
ernments and organizations — can stop hrmwin righ ts 
abuses. Torture flourishes .in secrecy. The torturer's 
allies are silence and apathy. On the seventh anniversa- 
ry of the Soviet invasion, "the worid has a moral 
obligation to speak out fra those who cannot 

This has been adapted from The New York limes. 


It Looks Like an Oil War Against Iran 


W ASHINGTON — From June 
through August 1983, execu- 
tives of Exxon. Chevron, Texaco and 
Mobfl — partners in Aramco, the 
U3. joint venture that buys most 
Saudi oil and has often been used as 
an arm of U3. foreign policy — were 
reportedly huddling with Stvrilfh Ah- 
med 7-alri Y am uni and other Saudi 
officials, looking fra a way to in- 
crease Saudi production and ensure 
substantial profits to the companies 
that would have to sustain lower 
profits rat their crude oil production. 

On SepL 13, 1985, SheiTrh Ynmani 
announced in London that Saudi 
Arabia would increase production. 
He said the kingdom was prepared, 
as U.S. Energy Secretary John Her- 
rington had suggested two months 
earlier, to increase output to 9 million 
barrels a day. Shaikh Yzmani, al- 
though he privately disagreed with 
this “price war strategy." warned that 
prices (which had been above S25 per 
band) could fall to S18. 

In March 1986, when h looked as if 
the price decline was stalled, the 
Aramco companies met with Saudi 
officials and reportedly demanded 
additional price discounts. These dis- 
counts gave the Aramco partners the 
lowest priced crude in the raring 
enabling them to raise Saudi produc- 
tion from 4 to 6 million bands per 
day by August and to drive world oil 
prices down below 510 per band. 

Worried that the oil price drop 
would spur Iran to attacks on the 
Gulf ral states and anger UJ5. pro- 
ducers, the administration sent 
George Bush to the region in April to 
reaffirm UJ>. political, economic and 


By Edwin S. Rothschild 

This is the second of two articles. 

military commitments. After a 2¥t- 
bour meeting. King Fahd and the 
vice president agreed on a need to re- 
establish stability in the ral market. 

The sharp decline in prices had a 
profound effect on Iran. Oil revenues 
ofS16 bfflionin 1985 feD to S6 billion 
in 1986. Gasoline had to be rationed. 
U nonpayment soared, and with it 
social and political discontent 

As Robot McFarlane was ending 
his May visit to Tehran, where he 
reportedly was asked to help Iras 
obtain higher oil prices through 
Washington's connection to Saudi 
Arabia, King Fahd stated on June 2 
that prices would stabilize at S20. The 
next day the chairman of Chevron 

made a omilllr a n n niin ffm>n> 

□ 


and King Fahd agree an “oil 
price war” would entail the risk that 
Iran might retaliate militarily? And 
did the White House or State Depart- 
ment reaffirm the UJS. commitment 
to defend the Gulf states? 

Did the administration confer with 
executives of the Aramco partners to 
formulate a pricing strategy? 

Once oil prices had fallen bekm 
510 per barreL did the. Reagan ad- 
ministration work with Saudi Arabia 
and Iran to devise a plan approved &L 
the August and October OPEC meet- 
ings to raise and stabilize oil prices? 

And did King Fahd tKamw Sheikh 
Y amani and confine him to Saudi 
Arabia (after the Iran scandal broke) 
because he feared that 5fo»flrh Yama- 
ni would expose the U-S.-Saudi “oil 
price war” strategy? 

Perhaps the congressional commit- 
tees investigating the flan arms deals 
can explore these questions. Cer tain - 


LETHek 

'When Children Are Shot 

I am disappointed by your cover- 
age of recent brutalities by Israeli 
forces against Palestinians. While the 
problems of Lieutenant Colonel Oli- 
ver North get ample front-page cov- 
erage, the shooting of Palestinian 
youngsters is covered summarily. 

The Israeli government has used 
the excuse of preserving its “security” 
to carry out all kinds of illegal land 
seizures and systematically violate 
me rights of the Pales tinian people. 
When Israeli forces shoot and kill 
'-children, is it second-class news? 

LEONIde VRIES. 

Amsterdam. 


He Wasted 
A Chance to 
Slow Down 

By Tom Wicker 

N EW YORK — Headlines about 

the Reagan administration s cr> 

sis of leadership and direction i hwe 

been so thick that the 

other arms control opportunity was 

too link noticed or mouroef 

On Dec. 18, Soviet officials said 
they would not continue die nuclear 
testing moratorium they had main- 
Sed for 17 months. A White House 

Again thhunrdiable 


misled the public or 

didn’t know what he 

uxis talking about 

s ppifpgrwgn replied almost insolently 
that that was “their business.” 

Well, it is also the business of a lot 
of Americans who want a reduction 
in the danger of nuclear war, not just 
between the superpowers but among 
the numerous other nations that ei- 
ther bavc “the bomb" or can quickly 
develop it These Americans believe, 
with a power of evidence on their 
ade, that a nuclear test ban would be 
a useful step in the right direction. ^ 

It was presumptuous for that ” 
spokesman to assert as if it were fact 
that entering the moratorium “is not 
in the security interest of the U.S. or 
our ... allies." He must have known 
that a number of allies favored the 
moratorium and believed it could 
lead to a permanent ban cm testing; 
and that the dear weight of scientific 
opinion in America favors a test ban. 

"No adminis tration official has ex- 
plained why the moratorium was op- 
pored to U-S. security interests, since 
the Russians conducted no tests fra 
17 months and the United States 
could have detected it if they had.' 

Mr. Reagan asserted at first that the 
Russians had conducted a number of 
tests just before they began the mora- 
torium, but officials of his own ad- 
ministration have disowned the state- 
ment — another instance in which 
this unreliable president misled the 
public deliberately or did not know 
what he was talking about ^ 

Mr. Reagan stayed out of the mm- 
atorinm because he wanted to keep 
on testing; he ordered at least 20 
explosions underground while the 
Russians observed the moratorium. 
Some administration officials con- 
ceded that they wanted to keep test- 
ing in order to develop new weapons 
- *— for example, the X-ray laser that 
■’ would be' a vital component erf Mr. 

Reagan’s “star wars” scheme, 
s ..-On the ewe of thelceland summit 
however, Mr. Reagan wrote to Barry 
Goldwater, the Republican chairman 
of the Senate Aimed Services Com- 
mittee, to say he was “committed to 
the ultimate attainment of a total ban 
. on nudear testing” and was "deter- 
mined to take practical steps in die 
near future toward this goal” 

That cynical letter d eariy was a 
Staffing device aimed at congressional jg 
defeat of an amen ding that had ' 
passed die House, 234 to 155, and 
would have withheld funds fra nude- 
ar tests above the yield of one kilo ton 
for a year starting Jan. 1, 1987. With 
die s u mmi t about to open, the Rea- 
gan letter had the desired political 
effect. The amendment was killed. 

As for those “practical steps in the 
near future,” Mr. Reagan told Mr. 

. Goldwater that be would submit to 
die new Senate fra ratification the 
long-withheld Threshold Test Ban 
Treaty and the Peaceful Nudear Ex- 
plosions Treaty — but with “an ap- 
propriate resovation ... that would 
ensure they would not take effect 
until effectively verifiable." That 
makes ratification afl hot meaning- 
tess, s m cc the administration claims 
the .tr eaties are not now “effectively 
verif iable,” and since Moscow has ffi 
refused to renegotiate them . 

fat Mr. Reagan — — especially after 
having shot himself in the foot with 
his Ira nia n arms tVwHng — may no 
longer be a free agent on 
testing. Already 130 members of the 
Hraise, inctading a few Republicans 
and such influential Democrats as 
C h ai rme n Lee Hamilton of the Intel- 
ligence Committee, Lea Aspin and 
Thomas Foley, the new majority 
reader, have written the president 
urging him to stop testing and start 
negotiating for a test b an 
In the background, congressmen 
are already dMcnssrng another appro- 1 

priauons amendment, modeled on J 

last year's, to deny funds fra nuclear ' 
teste of military v alue. S uch an I 
amendment will get a more sympa- 
thetic-hearing in the newly Demo- 
cratic Senate, and will be opposed 
this time by a president severely 
weakened, not just by the Iran scan- 
dal but also by the scandalously 
botched negotiations at Reyfcavik. £ 

The New York Tones. ~ 


. While the Reagan administration ty Vice President Bush, Secretary of 
has repeatedly inslsied that its ral State Gcorae Shultz, Treasury Seat- 
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has repeatedly insisted thatits ral State Gcrage Shultz, Treasury Sea©- to cease toponiaM madri^rrr^ r^i^^l^ lcondltion ^ release 
pohey is guided by reliance on mar-, tary James Baker, Energy Secretary duced in America, TbTbJ«^iI a captivity that had 

ket forces, a darker interpretation is Herrington and former White House recommended in maKationfrtTrtlf 3 .days. He was greeted at 

suggested by the incidents cited aide Michael Deaver (who nowrcprc- notice given by President W waniang by 200,000 citizen* rt»*»ring 

above. At the very least, these meet- senu Saudi Arabia) ought, to be _ forabroikminWlBtrfthefrMty^' national flag. 


mgs, statements and activities raise a 
number of distu rb in g questions. 

Did the Reagan administration, 
between February and August of 
1985, encourage, persuade or, with a 
“wink and a nod,” suggest to King 
Fahd that lower oil prices were in the 
strategic interests of the United 
Slates and that only Saudi Arabia, as 
the world’s swing producer, could 
create a large surplus and drive prices 
down by increasing its production? 

Did tbe Reagan administration 


senu Saudi Arabia) ought to be _ forabrogationin 1913 ctf the ^^ v ^^ Chmese national flag. 

what they know concerning admnus- erdealingswitfi Russia, in view of X ^ faa-K flaw bio Nan- 
irauon pobey on ofl pnees aud Saudi refusal oL the Sl Petensbure Govern! who de- 


ofl decision*. They ought to be asked 

whether the United States joined 
with Saudi Arabia to wage an “ral 
price war” against Iran during the 
period.in which the While House was 
trading arms for hostages. - 

The writer, dsdsumt director af die 
Citizen-Labor Energy Coalition, contrib- 
uted das so The Washington Pea 


refusal :of the Sl Petersburg Govern- ^ de ‘ 

recattopenmttheeatiySn^S. at Sianfu, wffl 

ized American, citizens than ramkhed. 


*ed American dtizeus cflS ZEST* S*? *an 
Wrih into Russian territory, despite 

the fact thai.ihev mbn. Hr, '“frchmg.^ Chiang told flw 


war passport. UtoKossun excuse for 
excluding these U5. citizens is that 
pen- presence a imdearable because 
m many instances, they are relatives 
or political agfatois or have them- 
selves dabbled in political troubles. 
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Uiis year brought a mix of emotions, reflected in 
news Photographs from around the world. TJicto- 
(° rccd . out in the PhHippines and Haiti: 


a i , £ — w «re set tree m tserim and Gorky. 
A U.b. aid scheme began to unravel when a plane 
was shot downr over Nicaragua. Americans 
mourned when, for the first time, astronauts-died 
during a mission. Bombs exploded ini some cities, 
such as Pans, while warplanes screeched over oth- 
ers, such as Tripoli. In South Africa, there' were 
more deaths as the ami-apartheid fight continued. 
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Corazon C. Aquinoof the Philip- 
pines sifflaKt^ victory after bey 
ing named president in February. 
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Mourners carrying tbe coffin of an anti-apartheid 
activist killed by vigilantes in May during unrest in 
Alexandra, a black township north of Johannesburg. 
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Libyan miRtiamen shooting anti-American slogans over the 
corpse of a man killed in a U.S. air raid on Tripoli in April. 
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The rocket boosters of the space 
shuttle Challenger trailing away 
as the craft exploded in January. 
Seven astronauts were killed. 
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Eugene Hasenftts bring led away 
by Nicaraguan soldiers after his 
plane was shot down in October. 
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AnatoR B. Shcharansky, left, 
with Richard R. Burt, the U.S. 
ambassador to West Germany, 
after being released in February. 
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Mozambican Refugees 


■ By Blaine Harden 

■ W’axhingicn Pott Service _ _ _ 

DEDZA, Malawi — For two 
years, the dispossessed from Mo- 
zambique’s civil war have been 
walking, sometimes limping, into 
t his sm al l country across an un- 
guarded border. 

Some refugees come with suppu- 
rating sores on their backs, courte- 
sy, refugees say, of South African- 
supported rebels who pressed them 
into service as pack animals. Others 
walk across the border hungry and 
naked, courtesy, refugees say, of 
Mozambican troops who stripped 
them of food, furniture, cooking 
pots, shoes and, sometimes, their 
trousds.: 

_ The common possessions of 
these people who have nothing are 
memories of relatives and friends 
shot in the cross fire between the 
warring parties. 

UatR recently, the official re- 
sponse of Malawi, which maintains 
full diplomatic relations and strong 
economic ties with South Africa, 
was to pretend to tbe outside world 
that tfw 70,000 Mozambicans were 
not In. the country. 

The first 20,000 or so moved in 
. with. rdatives. or. built huts dose to 
the border. They skpt in Malawi at 
night . and. many . walked back to 
Mozambique, during the day to 
tend thdrfields. 

Bul in the past year, as rebels 
have escalated the war, crops near 
the border have been destroyed or 
stolen by soldiers of both sides. 
Hungry refugees began roaming 
around -Malawi,, knocking on. 
church doors » night, begging for 
food, dbtfaes and shelter. 

Oaccletgyman said his congre- 
gation raised money to help the 
refugecsjmt masted that it be dis- 
tributed away from the ch m e h . 
“The defers , were very nervous 
abootqjqBtieai-eoizqilicatiicms,' 1 he 


President Hastings Kamuzu 
Banda, who stands alone in black 
Africa rivius determination to 
maintain friendly and economical- 
ly fruitful' relations with South Af- 
rica, chose not to usD his people 
about. the refugees, • 

Denial of the Mozambicans, 
however, ixdrawmg to an end. Ac- 
-cordiQgto Malawi can 

no kwgtr afford to keep quiet 
abonf lho "flood of destitute people 
into its. southern territory, a region 
that, eveu- without any. refugees, is 
among thepoorest and most dense- 
ly populiiai in Africa. 

“ We coiddn’t contain the suia- 
uon,** a Malawian official said. “It 
is beyond "the resources of this 
country.” 

The official, who asked not to be 
identified, ..said that the govern- 
ment erfdered the Malawi Red 
Cross m August to make a quiet 
appeal fbr'imcrnauonal asasiance. 


Last week, after months of delay, a 
delegation from the office of the 
United Nations High Commission- 
er for Refugees toured Malawi at 
thegovemment’s request 

The European Community has 
pledged $2 million worth of food 
for refugees. In a visit to Malawi 
last week, Michael H. Armacost, 
the third-ranking official in tbe 
U.S. State Department, offered 
5250,000 for refugee assistance and 
Sfrid that more money would be 
made available if needed. 

Malawi's reluctance to acknowl- 
edge the obvious and accept out- 
side refugee assistance are symp- 
tomatic of the country’s 
uncomfortable and, in many ways, 
unavoidable involvement in Mo- 
zambique's civil war. 

That war is widely perceived 
across Africa as far more than just 
another civil conflict. It is viewed 
as a moral contest that pits agents ' 
erf white-ruled South Africa against 
the democratic values of black- 
ruled nations. 

The rebel Mozambican National 
Resistance, with the support of 
South Africa, has stepped up its 
crippling attacks on government-: 
held areas in the past year and now 
claims to control most of Mozam- 
bique outside major towns. To sup- 
port Mozambique’s army, Zimba- 
bwe has committed about 12,000 
soldiers, some to fight and some to 
guard vital rail lines that serve 
much of southern Africa. 

The war has wrought havoc in 
much of Mozambique, killing an 
estimated 100.000 people in the 
past year and causing S4 billion, 
worth of damages, according to the 
Mozambican goverament- 

The UN refugee agency says 
there now are 600,000 displaced 
people inside the country, and 
Sore than 200,000 Mozambicans 
have fled to neighboring countries. 
Malawi, bv far the smallest of these 
countries.' has attracted the most 
refugees. , 

Malawi juts into Mozambique, 
so iis southern half is flanked on 

both the east and west by seme- 
body rise’s civil war. While Malawi 
adamantly claims to be neutral and 
nninvolved in that war, its neigh- 
bors say they do not believe it. 

The leaders of Mozambique. 
Zambia and Zimbabawe have been 
critical for years of Malawi s close 
SsrosStSAfii^Thisfrilth^ 
d enounced the country for alleged- 
ly allowing the Mozambican rebels 

use Malawian territory as a base. 
Tn a September meeting with Mr. 
B^dThaders of the threenajons 
Maimed to cut landlocked Mala- 
wi's transport routes to the 
£s S^nof the rebels was halt- 

^According to diplomats, clergy- 
officials who have 
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traveled extensively along the Ma- 
la wi-Mazambique border in recent 
months, there is no evidence of 
extensive or formal Malawian sup- 
port for the rebels. 

The impair oiled border, howev- 
er, is like many such dividing lines 
in Africa. It is a political fiction 
that cuts through traditional tribal 
areas. The bolder is routinely ig- 
nored and Malawi, with an army of 
about 9,000 soldiers, cannot police 
it But neither can the country af- 
ford to ignore the blockade warn- 
ing. 

So while continuing to deny any 
support for the rebels, the govern- 
ment has established a joint securi- 
ty commission, with Mozambique. 
Malawi also has tried, with little 
success, to step refugees from mak- 
ing daDy border crossings to tend 
their fields. 

Refugees say they want to go 
home, but they doubt that either 
the government or tbe rebels will 
leave them alone. 

“If it is the government coming 
to our village, we are afraid we are 
going to be killed." said one, Jonas 
Martin. He added, referring to the 
rebels: Tf it is Rienamo, we are 
afraid of bring asked for too much 
food and then we starve." 


Alcohol Sales Fall 
By 40% in Soviet 


MOSCOW — Soviet alcohol 
sales fell nearly 40 percent in the 
first 1 1 months of 1986 following 
announcement of Mikhail S. Gor- 
bachev’s campaign to cut heavy 
drinking, according to official fig- 
ures released Friday.. . 

The Central Statistics Board said 
that the fan in sales had led to a 25- 
percent drop in the crime rate, a 20- 
percent decline in road accidents 
and about a 30-percent drop in 
abs e nteeism at work. 

Tass, which carried the data, said 
that the improved work attendance 
had almost compensated for Josses 
to the state through the fall in li- 
quor safes. Mr. Gorbachev raised 
alcohol prices and limited the 
opening hours of establishments 
selling alcohol. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
doesn’t have many sanctions 
against them. It’s harder to frighten 
them." 

If the changes wrought by the 
Second Vatican Council in 1962-65 
produced ferment and turmoil all 
over the world, the American 
church went through additional 
transformations. 

Old ethnic enclaves slowly broke 
up, and millions of American Cath- 
olics were shorn from roots. Paro- 
chial schools tied to tbe ethnic par- 
ishes declined. 

Throughout this century, more- 
over, the educational levels of 
American Catholics have dramati- 
cally risen, leading to a more in- 
quisitive and, in some cases, more 
skeptical flock. 

Above aD, there were the cultural 
and sexual revolutions of the 1960s, 
which coincided with the Vatican 
CounriL 

The Reverend Thomas Herron 
of Philadelphia, an official of the 
Congregation for the Doctrine of 
the Faith, the Vatican body 
charged with safeguarding ortho- 
doxy, argued that the Vatican 
CoundJ’s liberalizing effects are of- 
ten confused with the far broader 
upheaval in American society. 

“People tend to blame the coun- 
cil for many things that had far 
more to do with tbe countercul- 
ture," he said. ’‘We are still dealing 
with the effects of an enormous 
revolution that we still do not fully 
understand.” 

“What is dear," he said, “is that 
the 1960s involved a revolt against 
authority, and few institutions had 
such a powerful sense of authority 
as the Catholic Church. So the re- 
bellion in the church may have 
been much stronger than against 
almost any other institution.’' 

Even Vatican officials who see 
serious problems facing the Ameri- 
can church today acknowledge its 
continued strength and the enor- 
mous energy of its members. 

“We understand that tbe Catho- 
lic Church in the United States is 
one of the most dynamic churches 
in the world," said Archbishop Jan 
Schotte, a Belgian who is secretary- 
general of the Synod of Bishops 
and a key Vatican official. 

Pope John Paul II, who mil visit 
the United States next year, shares 
this view, said Joaquin Navarro 
Vails, the chief Vatican spokesman. 
“Tbe pope gets labeled as an anti- 
American, and it's simply not 
true," said Mr. Navarro. 

In a formal sense at least, Ameri- 
can Catholics are unusually faith- 
ful compared with their counter- 
parts in many Western European 
countries. 

Attendance rates at Mass among 
American Catholics, despite a de- 
cline in the 1960s and early 1970s, 

are still among the highest in the 
world. Some estimates show that 
about half of tbe Catholics in 
America attend Mass on an aver- 
age Sunday. 


At the same time, the donations 
of American Catholics have helped 
to create an extraordinary network 
of institutions, including schools, 
hospitals and publications. 

Yet the very dynamism of the 
American church helps fuel the 
controversies within it. As descen- 
dants of an immigrant minority 
that struggled to preserve the faith 
on sometimes hostile territory, 
American Catholics are unusually 
fierce in holding on to their Catho- 
lic identity. 

“Being a Catholic is like being a 
member of a family.” said Lisa 
Sowle CahiH, a liberal Catholic 
who is an associate professor of 
Christian ethics at Boston College. 
“You have to be pushed out in 
order to break with it It's not like 
any other voluntary organization." 

James P. McFsdden, president 
of the National Committee of 


that those who are less than ortho- 
dox are trying to hijack tbe true 
church; liberals like Ms. Cahill 
complain that traditionalists want 
to throw them out altogether. 

Such talk underlines one point of 
agreement between Vatican offi- 
cials and their critics in the Ameri- 
can church: that the conflict is not 
only between liberal American 
Catholics and the Vatican, but also 
within the American church. 

“Americans are used to writing 
their congressman and getting ac- 
tion," said the Reverend Diarmuid 
Martin, an Irishman who is an offi- 
cial of the Pontifical Council for 
the Family. “So American Catho- 
lics who are angry write the Vatican 
for action." 

Liberals, skeptical of centralized 
authority and without much hope 
of finding a sympathetic ear in the 
Vatican, tend to write fewer mis- 


Cormick, a professor of Christian 
ethics at the University of Notre 
Dame, warned against a static view 
of orthodoxy. 

In an important statement of the 
liberal theological position in 
America, Father McCormick re- 
cently wrote in a Jesuit weekly that 
“one of theology’s most important 
roles is a critical one, a distancing 
from past formulations and the 
proposal of new ones more ade- 
quate to the circumstances and in- 
sights of the time." 

Because of the United States’ 
democratic tradition, and because 
Roman Catholics have always beep 
a religious minority in a predomi- 
nantly Protestant nation. Catholics 
in the United States have brat 
among the stoutest defenders in- 
side the church of Lhe idea of “free- 
dom of conscience.” 


'Unless one is willing 
to dismiss’ dissent on 
birth control r as 
obduracy, ignorance or 
bad will, this 
widespread opposition 
most give rise to 
serious concern. 4 

—John R. Quinn 



Catholic Laymen, a conservative 
group based in New York, agrees, 
albeit from an entirely different 
perspective. He argues that one of 
the church's gravest problems is 
that dissidents refuse to leave. 

“You don’t need to be Catholic 
to be Catholic anymore," he said. 
“If you dissent, you don’t get oul 
T hat’s (he problem. Martin Luther 
looks like a prince compared to 
these people because he knew when 
it was time to go " 

Traditionalists have been heart- 
ened — and liberals worried — by 
John Paul's appointments to the 
hierarchy of the American church, 
symbolized by New York’s arch- 
bishop, Cardinal John O’Connor, 
and Boston’s archbishop, Cardinal 
Bernard Law. The “John Paul bish- 
ops" now number about 90, and 
the steady appointment of more 
like-minded bishops is expected to 
push the American church in a 
more conservative direction. 

However, a moderate to liberal 
coalition led by Cardinal Joseph 
Bern ar din erf Chicago still holds a 
substantia] majority in the Nation- 
al Conference of Catholic Bishops. 

One result of strong loyalties is 
that anger and hurt are pronounced 
on both sides of the battle lines in 
the American church. Traditional- 
ists like Mr. McFadden complain 


sives, though there has recently 
been a flow of letters of protest. 

Some liberal Catholics worry 
that the traditionalists' love of let- 
ter writing has given the Vatican 
what Ms. Cahill called a “distort- 
ed” view of the American church, 
because the traditionalists often fo- 
cus on the most extreme and bi- 
zarre forms of dissent. 

One Vatican official, a European 
who reads many of the letters of 
complaint, said he believed there 
was some troth to this assertion. 
But he added that he was nonethe- 
less surprised “at some of the 
amazing things that seem to go on 
in American church." 

He cited the example of a book 
used by an American diocese for 
preparing couples for marriage. Its 
section on the spiritual lives of cou- 
ples, he said, began with the ques- 
tion, “Have you ever thought of 
praying in the nude?" 

“Is that really central to the spiri- 
tual lives of couples?” he asked. 
“Did it really have to be the first 
question?" 

The root question in nearly all 
the disputes involving the Ameri- 
can Catholics is the nature of 
church teachings and the extent to 
which the church can permit dis- 
sent and disobedience. 

The Reverend Richard A Mo- 


Liberal American Catholics like 
Bishop James W. Malone of 
Youngstown, Ohio, a former presi- 
dent of the National Conference of 
Catholic Bishops, are at the front of 
the battle for “coUeguility,” a diffu- 
sion of responsibility to the bishops 
and the national churches. And 
theologians like Father Curran are 
leading the battle for the rights of 
theologians to dissent. 

"The Catholic tradition has al- 
ways emphasized that human rea- 
son can reflect on fajih,’ 1 said Fa- 
ther Curran, a professor at the 
Catholic University of America in 
Washington. “Any tradition that 
says that faith and human reason 
can't contradict each other has the 
tools to deal with these problems.” 

But to some Vatican officials, as 
well as to many conservative Cath- 
olics in the United States, the 
American liberals often seem in- 
tent on watering down the church's 
more unpopular teachings. 

Rocco Buttiglione, an Italian 
who is one of the leading thinkers 
of Comunione e Liberazione, a 
group that supports John Paul's 
approach, echoes the private com- 
ments erf many Vatican officials 
when he says Americans often con- 
fuse political structures with the 
church. 


"Democracy is a wonderful for- 
mula for political society, but the 
church is not a democracy." he 
said. “Sometimes the church sim- 
ply has to say unpopular thing s." 

Certainly some of the things that 
the church has been saying about 
sexuality and the role of women are 
unpopular among many American 
Catholics, who cannot understand 
why a more “modern" attitude to- 
ward women's roles would shake 
the foundations of the church, or 
why the birth control pill — invent- 
ed, as it happened, by a Roman 
Catholic — should necessarily un- 
dermine the entire structure or 
Catholic moral teaching. 

The question of women's rights 
has special resonance in the United 
States, not only because of the 
strength of its women's movement 
but also because women — particu- 
larly nuns — have played an un- 
usually large role in building Amer- 
ican Catholicism. The American 
bishops have encountered difficul- 
ty in drafting a pastoral letter oh 
the subject, not only because of 
divisions amor.g them but also be- 
cause of fears of appearing to move 
beyond Vatican teaching. 

The sexual revolution may have 
shaken the Catholic Church more 
than most other American institu- 
tions because the church's mem- 
bers cleaved so faithfully — and for 
so long — to traditional morality, 
especially on birth control. 

In a study published in 1963. the 
Reverend Andrew M. Greeley, an 
American author and sociologist, 
found substantial acceptance 
among Catholics of the church's 
birth control teaching. But between 
1963 and 1974. astonishing changes 
Look place: opposition to birth con- 
trol, for example, fell from 52 per- 
cent to 13 percent, to divorce from 
46 to 25 percent. 

The revolt against the church’s 
sexual teaching was paralleled by a 
decline in church attendance, and 
Father Greeley argues that the 
church's ban on contraception was 
the major cause of this disaffection. 

In a carefully worded speech at a 
bishops' synod in Rome in 1980, 
Archbishop John R. Quinn of San 
Francisco said he supported the 
church's teaching on birth control, 
but added a pointed reference to 
widespread dissent. “Unless one is 
willing to dismiss the attitude of all 
these people as obduracy, igno- 
rance or bad mil,” be said, “this 
widespread opposition must give 
rise to serious concern." 

Bui most Vatican officials, and 
especially the pope, argue that 
American Catholic dissenters are 
merely deceiving themselves by 
claiming that sinful acts are some- 
how not 5mful. 

“Man commits sin without call- 
ing by name what he does," the 
pope said in his Easter sermon this 
year. "But this is not the way of 
liberation. This is only the way of 
falsifying the truth." ; 

NEXT: A more universal church. '. 
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Skirling the Chinese Ceramic Biddle 


Intenuumnal Herald Tribune 

ONDON — Sometimes surprisingly little 


T ONDON — sometimes surpnsmgiy mue 
is known about calories of objets d'art 
that seem familiar only because they axe 
often mentioned by name. 

Celadon is now synonymous with pale- 
green porcelain from China. Early Blue-and- 
White, lo collectors of Chinese art, conjures 
up the image of the large dishes and vases 


intersecting circles with dividers. Indeed, the 
very idea of geometric decoration, or even of 


a repeat pattern creating a rhythmical effect, 
is alien to the aesthetics (rfChkese pottery in 
the previous Song period,' 



No less striking are imravatian& sucb' as 
the raised roundels at the bottom of large 
bowls, which Crahl calls “plaques.” She ten- 
tatively explains their introduction, by saying 
that it was necessary to bore a hole in the 
bases of large bowls to prevent cracks from, 
developing during and after fixing. A more 
convincing reason might he the imitation of 
the "prints" — or “bosses," as such raised 
“plaques” should be called — encountered 
in metalwork from the Middle East. The list 
of Iranian-derived motifs could be consider- 
ably lengthened. 

S imilar r emarks can be made about the 
splendid dishes, vases and bottles of the 
Yuan discussed in Volume 21 Hera, addition- 
al questions arise, deepening the mystery 
surrounding the emergence of the Yuan 
styles in Celadon and B1 oc-and-Whi tc pot- 
tery. Some questions concern the decorative 
repertoire. Motifs such as the so-called phoo- 


SOUREN MEUKIAJN 
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decorated with bold designs of dragons and 
phoenixes, or whirling formal motifs m deep 
blue enamels on a white ground 

Yet a three-volume set that Sotheby's 
Publications has just issued leaves no doubt 
that the main sources on 14th-century Cela- 
don and Blue-and- White have barely been 
tapped, and that one of the great riddles of 
Far Eastern and Middle Eastern cultural 
history remains unsolved: Why Chinese pot- 
tery styles emerged that broke with the Far 
Eastern past and betrayed a strong Middle 
Eastern impact. 

The subject of the book, "Chinese Ceram- 
ics in the Topkapi Saray Museum, Istanbul: 
A Complete Catalogue.” is at the heart of the 
mystery although it does not address the 
question directly. 

Its stated purpose is the cataloging of an 
extraordinary collection of Chinese ceram- 
ics, more than 10,000 pieces, of which about 
one-tenth is on view in Istanbul. It took three 
large quarto volumes weighing 17 and a half 
kilograms (38.5 pounds), with 1,384 pages 
and 5,000 plates (200 in color), to do justice 
to the entire collection. 

Even if one leaves out Volume 3, which 
covers the later periods, Sotheby's Publica- 
tions has made a sensational coup with its 
catalogue raisonne , reproducing 546 Cela- 
dons from 14th- and 15th-century China 
(plus four Southeast Asian Celadons of the 
same period) in Volume 1, and almost as 
many Blue-and- White, also of the late Yuan 
and Ming periods, in Volume 2. 

The photographic documentation alone 
dramatically expands our visual knowledge, 
even though, as John Ayers, a former keeper 
of the Far Eastern department at the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, assures us in the 
introduction, it reserves few surprises for the 
spedalist. 

However, surprising scholars is one thing, 
and it is another to surprise the art lover by 
giving consistent sequences of color plates of 
the highest quality, when previously only 
black-and-white photographs in obscure 
learned journals were available. 

Regarding Celadons, the effect is spectac- 
ular. For the fast time in publication history, 
one gets a continuous development of the 




Celadon (fish with lobed pattern. 



Large Celadon vase. 


patterns and shapes evolved in the years 
when China was ruled by a dynasty of Mon- 


gol origin called Yuan in Chinese. Regina 
Crahl, in her excellent survey of the material, 
notes the “bold shapes and vigorous designs 
in the Yuan dynasty." 


She is the first art historian to stress the 
existence of a specific Yuan style, uring as 


dating evidence pieces such as the big vase in 
the Perdval David Foundation in London, 
dated 1327, and a group of dishes carrying 
smatl characters in a script devised by a 
Tibetan lama, Pagspa (1235-1280), who ex- 
ercised considerable influence over the Mon- 
gol rulers. These characters, occasionally 
molded in very small size as part of the 
decoration in the central area of dishes, were 
used only for a short while at that period. 

Crahl has not actually attempted to char- 
acterize the Yuan style other than by repeat- 
edly railing it vigorous. One of its most 
obvious innovations is not just the monu- 
menlality due to sheer size but the sculptural 

r ity of its decoration, achieved through 
use of low relief or of deeply incised 
motifs. 

Occasionally, the two are combined, as in 
the admirable dragon dish (TKS15/260). 
Yet another technique was the use of applied 
biscuit relief in delicate shades of light ma- 
roon on the green glazed body. The biscuit 
motifs are mat, in contrast with the sheen of 
the Celadon, and have a crispness that fur- 
ther increases their sculptural appearance. 
The effect is foreign to the Chinese tradition, 
inducing one to look for a possible source of 
inspiration in the other major cultural sphere 
ruled at that time by the descendants of 
Genghis Khan — Iran. 

This is all the more tempting as so many of 
the patterns and shapes are either borrowed 
from I ranian models or heavily influenced 
by them. That matter is not discussed in the 
Sotheby's Publications catalogue, even 
though several plates show typical instances 
of such motifs — the five-lobed rosettes in 
biscuit relief on the dragon dish 
(TKS15/239) or on the celadon dish 
(TKS 15/621). The main pattern on the lat- 
ter. with almond-shaped lobes, is an age-old 
Middle Eastern design ob tained by in rising 


nix birds have no precedent m Chinese pot- 
toy. Seen from the Middle Eastern angle, 
these have an outlandish appearance and are 
often cited as instances of Chinese influence 
when found in Middle Eastern decoration. . 

But, seen from China, they look , terribly 
Middle Eastern, as Crahl confirmed in an 
interview. A similar problem is raised by 
landscape painting in early B lue-and-White 
pottery. It is strikingly different from Chi- 
nese pamting fn terms of composition and 
brushwork, and comes much closer to Irani- 
an aesthetic. Yet, some of the motifs have no 
parallel in Iran and must be indigenous to 
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Ail early Ming Btne-and-Wbite fish in leaf decorafidn- 


It should be stressed at this point that 
early Bhrc-And- White has a specific decora- 
tive reperto i re most of which is not found in . 
Yuan celadon. That even applies to formal 
motifs such as the Iranian-style escutcheons 
designed as polyiobed cusped arches pointed 
toward the center of a dim. 

As the use of large-scale bine decoration 
cranes abruptly into the decoration of Chi- 
nese pottery art, the implication, seems to be 
that the Yuan Blue-and- White style, and 
probably the Yuan Celadon, style, were de- 
veloped under the influence -of a hybrid 
cultural milieu in ri ir ramigtanoMi tha t await 
elucidation. The fact that this blue is referred 
to in the Chinese traditon as “Mohammedan 
Hue” is amfficant — the Mohammedan 
world, to 14th- and 15th-century China, 
meant essentially Iran.- 

Indeed, the inscriptions cafiigraphed in 
the Arabic alphabet on early Blue-and- 
White porcelain point to an Iranian connec- 


tion. Surprisingly, scholarly literature, in- 
cluding Sotheby's catalog, has so far omittod 
to note that nearly all the inscriptions in the 
Arabic alphabet found an early Chinese 
Blue-and- White that do not reproduce Ko- 
ranic verses or utterances attributed to the 
prophet Mohammed (Haddh), are Persian 
venassl Some are by great poets from Iran, 
which implies that the vessels were intended 
for a highly literate public. 


also he read on a large unpublished dish in. 
the Eskcaazi Gallery, London, 


Disappointingly little is yielded by the 
Topkapi archival, documentation reg ar di n g 
this crucial early period,- partly because ref- 
erences to spec^dbjccts arc too vague to 
allow identification but largely because most 
of the early Chinese pottery did not reach 
Istanbul directly. 


Blue-and-White porcelain is frequently , 
depicted in Iranian painting and. mentioned, 
in Persian historical sources and poetry. So 
are Celadon wares. Unfortunately, neither 
Persian nor Arabic sources have been used in 
the original by contributors discussing prob-,. 
lccos cf terminology and epigraphy in Sofir: 
ebyV catalogue. The section discussing 
words such as Faghfuri, which refers almost' 
certainly to Celadons in 15th- and 16th-. 
century literature in Iran, suffers from this. ' 


The taste far Gdidbns j and Blue-and- 
White came.tq the Turks from the culture on 
which they drew.so hea^ly in evCTy other, 
respect, that Of: Iran. Many pieces were 
looted from the Iranian capita^ Tabriz, in 
the comae of Irani^Tudrisn wars, and oth- 
ers wens received as-royal pnisentsfihm Iran ‘ 
arid sometimes evenlslannc lndia. The early : 
owners’ marks drilled .oa fie underside of . 
■several dishes are Iraman,W£fbg that of rare 
Behbud, whose name crops upweight times in 
the caDection of Bhie^ndrWiiite now in die 
'Muze-ye Iran Boston in . Tehran, and could 


This means that the fundamental problem’ 
regarding the origins of die Yuan spies as 
well as the lesser questions concerning the 
identifications of early owners will have to 
be dealt with afresh; This in no way belittles 
Sotheby’s Publications’ achievement. Its 
three- volume set has opened many doors by. 
building up the most magnificent pageant of - 
Pliiniw^- Ming and Yuan pottery obtainable 
anywhere. 


, - If proof was needed, the bode edited by 
John Ayers, with Regina Crahl as the main 
contributor, shows that catalogues rationed 
when brilliantly produced, art the most im-' 
. portent contribution that schol arship can 
muirf. to the understanding of art. . . 




'Coastal Disturbances’ Topped New York Stage in 1986 
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By Frank Rich 

New Yfirk Tima Service 

EW YORK — “New York without a the- 


N EW YORK — “New York without a the- 
ater district might as wdl be Newark." 
cracked a taxi driver in the comedy that opened 
1986, Terrence McNally's “It’s Only a Play” 
Twelve months later. Times Square is still 
unlikely to be confused with the Garden State, 
but does anyone doubt that the New York 
theater district is less a place than a state of 
mind, as hard to pin down as “the oldest 
established permanent floating crap game” of 
“Guys and Dolls?" 

The most wanning new American play of 
1986, Tina Howe’s “Coastal Disturbances," is 


to be found in a living-room- sized auditorium 
two flights up from “The Common Pursuit," 
30-odd blocks north of Shu ben Alley. The 
year's boldest musical theater experiment, Mar- 
tha Clarke's "Vienna: Lusthaus," was bom in 
the tiny St Clement's, in the shadows of the 
Broadway periphery, before finding a berth at 
the Public downtown. The most original per- 
former Broadway has seen in ages, Robert 
Lindsay of “Me and My Giri," turned up at the 
neighborhood’s most widely despised venue — 
the antiseptic hotel auditorium that usurped 
three venerable playhouses — and, like it or 
not, legitimized fie Marquis as a theater. 

The year had many such surprises, as befits a 


New York theater in a state of upheaval and 
transition. Except for the importing of English 
musicals, the commercial theater establishment 
is steadily relinquishing its traditional pxoduc- - 
mg role: Broadway has seen only two newplays 
since fie current season began in early June — 
one inevitable (NeQ Simon's welcome “Broad- 
way Bound”), fie other a gift (Joseph Papp’s 
transfer from fie Public of Rrinaldo Forod’s 
promising debut, “Cuba and His Teddy Bear”). 
As long as this Broadway power vacuum wid- 
ens, the decentralization of New York and 
Ame ri can theater will accelerate, ideally to the 
theatrical culture's ameliorated health. 

But the theater lives in its artists, not in its 
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dther commercial or nonprofit impresarios. In 
“Coastal Disturbances,” a play about lovers on 
a beach, Tina Howe makes us look at couplings 
and unooupfings anew because she has Jhe.i 
wisdom (and the talent) toseemen'and.wdmqa,' 
from fie very young to the very old, as if they 
were as changeable as New England summer 
weather and just as rerirtant to scientific prog- 
nostication. Howe's language, plush wifi the 
imagery fiat so many modem playwrights have 
ceded to novelists, celebrates her characters 
even when they behave selfishly. That intoxi- 
cating rush of pure empathy is enhanced by the 
beautifully designed and acted production di- 
rected by Carole Rothman at fie Seoand Stage. 

If Howe is a woman wifi ah exceptional 
understanding of men, NcO Simon, whose past 
works include "The Last of fie Red Hot lov- 
ers" and “The Goodbye Giri," may, at tins 
amazingly late date, be blossoming into a male 
writer wifi a compassionate grasp of women. 
As anyone who has slogged through its long 
first act knows, “Broadway Bound" is a mixed 
affair Simon doesn't yet seem ready to con- 
front the father and brother of Us autobio- 
graphical stage family, and some of the domes- 
tic brawls just huff and puff. But Kate Jerome, 
fie mother played wifi exquisite shading by 
Linda Lavin, is the bravest and most profound 
creation of the writer’s careen a Jewish mother 
who’s neither a clownish kvetch nor a sentimen- 
talized martyr, but a tenacious first-generation 
American wifi a very specific sense of family 
duty fiat even fie crudest betrayals cannot 
force her to re-examine or abandon. 

That Simon was the only major American 
talent standing tail for old-time Broadway stan- 
dards this year was doubly emphasized by fie 
poor quality of new American musicals. (Even 
fie one Broadway musical successfully revived. 
Bob Fosse's sizzling re-creation of “Sweet 
Charity,” was a Simon effort of 20 years ago.) 
The song-aod-dance enteriauments on Broad- 
way were profligate in their waste of talent 
(Teresa Stratas sank with “Rags." Ge&vant 
Derricks and Loretta Devine wifi Fosse's “Big 
DeaT). 


Off-Broad way's “Vienna: Lasfians? taiftbO 
accurately called nmrical -^-inuwT a. 
dancing, a script .but no songs and yet it 
jflummates , pos^l?, future directions fir fie; 
rinigeal j the^tfr,"Kfi>bitnTnce Stephen Sondheim 
arid James Lapine in “Suodayin-the ParkWitfr 
George," fie director Martha Gaike empiqybt 
abstract painterly ixmges and movemeoif, tu 
well as music (by Richard Pesdee).and frag- 
mented dialogue (by the Ustcciaa Charles Mee 
Jr.) to dramatize fie dawn ot Modernism. 

But if “Sunday in the Park? ' transported 
audiences into The contemplative aesthetics of 
port-impressionist, late 19th-century France, 
“Vienna: Losthans” was a leap into the vortex 
of fie nearly contemporaneous but far more' 
neurotic Modernist cataclysm of S&mitzlcrand 
Schoenberg. Freud and Schiele. An erotic and 
finally terrifying vision of Western ctviHzation 
waltzing into the charnel home,- “Vienna:' ' 
Losthans" had the predrion,- power arid intel- 
lectual ballast too often lacking in auteurist 
Contemporary theater. ' 

WhQc the more conventional political plays 
of 1986, particnlariy those developed at mstitu- 
tibnal fieatera beyond New f Yonc, r bright sug- 
gest that fin Group Theater stria fie-rast word •• 
in polemical dramaturgy, George G Wolfe’s 
“Colored Museum" and jEricr Bogosiaa's 
“Drinking in America" xevreled more daring 
theater minds at work. Wolfe has brought ns a 
series of sketches that, as acted by an explosive 
young company,, uncovers “fie madness and 
colored omuxadktibns” of blade American his- 
tory and culture without letting blacks (male 
and female) or whites off the hook Bogosiarfs 
solo vignettes farmed an alternately terrifying 
and hilarious mand of frightened American 
men (rich and poor, white ^and. black) whose 
gluttonous hunger fir power and its addictive 
accoutrements (drink, drugs, sex, money) 
knows rib Omit -■ - - 

“The House of Blue Leaves,” the most -nota- 
ble revival of the .season, seems as up-to-the- 
ininute as ."Drinking in 'America." John 
Guam’s all-American nobodks, circa 1965, are 
cousins of Bogostan's deSj&aie characters; 



. MaCta Swpa '• 

Jonathan Silverman, Nefl Simon’s 1 
alter ego in “Broadway Bound." * 


they are driven bananas by a society that ' 
preaches Holly wood-style fame as salvation ;> 


tification to all but an arrogant few. ! 

It's another land of performance style entire^ 
ly that Robert L i ndsay has reinvented in “Me 1 
and My Gtri,” a revised reconstruction of fl? 
1937 West End musical. A comic actor who can- 3 
ring, dance, flip his bowler hat wifi his forc-^ 
head and leer down a woman’s dress all at the - 
-same t ime , this Frig h sh star makes audiences^ 
think of everyone from Kelly to Chaplin to- 
Bobby Clark. Musicals aside, 1986 is like every i 
year in that one theatergoer’s second-best could 
be another’s best. In addition to “Blue Leaves,”' 
audiences could -choose happily among the <&■ f« 
tingttished revivals erf "If s Only a Play "V " 
“Sweet Charity,” Joe Orton’s “Loot,” the Royal £ 
Shakespeare Company’s “Nicholas Nickleby”* 
tire Hecht-MacArfiur “Front Page" and SpakT 
dirw Gray’s monologue, “S wimming to Cam- 
bofia.” In a special category is “Wild Honey," 
Michael Frayn’s ingenious adaptation of Che- 1 
khov’s first extant play, which must eventually? 

in a more senritive production than the' 
one that brought an energized, at timpg overen- 
cigized, Ian McKellen back to Broadway. *■* 
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A If ear ofGloom and Doom 



By tEONARD^lLK " :r 

. New York Tana Service ■' ' ^ ^ 

s^on? wZ7 h f ; 001 he® the joDiest of holiday 
^sons. tadeed, as the year draws to an end, tli 

ChriRm. a ^ >0i ? ^ U.S. economy are intensifying. 

* ales have heca disappointing m&t fo£ 

011 P*wi-and equipment looks 


, — — ; . 111 

the manufacturing sector, are 
hkdy to cut bade their capital 

spending. 

Despite the weakening of 
the dollar, America’s trade po- 
sition is improving only slow- 
ly. Part of the trouble is that 
the doDar has fallen so sharply 
against the Japanese yen that 
the Japanese economy has 
been hurt 


'Hie concern n that 
America is de- 
indtistrlrtlizingand l : 
selling itg assets to ; ■ 
foreign holders. ” 


Further, European countries are moving ahead extremely slow- 
ly* JEfSSSPffT* km «®« above 1 1 percent Yet the efforts 
of the , United States to coax, the Europeans to expand their 
* • ^econonwes faster seem to be falling on deaf ears. ^v- 
The tan F. Boesky insider-trading affair — and the f afloat 
from tt r - that is expected to affect other arbitrages and the 
investngat banks that worked with them — is worrying WaD 
Street. There may also need to be wide-reaching reforms in the 
way the 1 securities markets are regulated. _ v • 

A. teeing Washington lawyer, Lloyd N. Cutler ctf Whau, 
Cutler {k- Pickering, contends that, from an overall macroeco- 
nomic standpoint, “the implications for the stability, competi- 
tiveness^ and growth, of the United States economy” of the - 
explosion of cheap debt to finance corporate takeovers “could 
hardly be more ominous.” 

Mr. - Cutler contends that it requires “a remarkable 
fen letting markets regulate themselves to view t hes e risks with 
equanimity; only those who would have opposed, the creation of. 
the SEC after die 1929 crash can consistently, argue that rtw 
government should leave the junk-bond phenomenon alone.” 

T HAT CONCERNS HIM, as well as many other ana- 
r Jysts, is the steep decline in equity-debt ratios of UJS. 
corporations. Mr. Cutler points out thatj, as mqre-and 
more, corporations succumb to takeovers or successfully defend 
by repg rdia s m g their own shares, the equity-debt ratios of- these 
companies wifl shift from 2 to 1, down to 1 to 2, or even as low as 
1 to 10 or 1 to 20. 

He co n tends that this shift, by transferring corporate payments - . 
to investors from nondednctible dividends to 
willrednceU.S. tax revenues from corporations ala time of large 
budget deficits. 

The huge vohune of junk bonds required to finance these 
retirements' of equity, he adds, is bong purchased and held by 
savings banks, insurance c omp anies and pension funds, whose 
stabflrly tnay also be affected. 

"Unless the age-old economic laws of financial «r gmdn«a; and 
the business cycle no longer apply,” Mr. Cutler says, "the fane is 


Remington Boss Out There Pitching 

Kwm, die Global Salesman, Offers More Than Shavers 


z. 


By Thomas J. Iueck 

New York Tima Service' - 

BRIDGEPORT, Connecticut 
r— Just before Christmas, the old 
Remington Products plant here 
was stacked to its rafters with 
thousands of electric shavers. And 
Victor Kiam, the rfiammin, mar- 
keting guru and sole stockholder 
of Remington, was an exhausted 

man 

*T1b opportunities are endless; 

only problem is time,” said 
r. 1 Ciaiii l who has starred in his 
own tdevtsroh advertising around 
' the would for five years. 

In 18 languages, some of them 
"hastily memorized, he mad^ 
the cheery prtchihat Remington’s 
shavers “slave as dose as a blade, 
or your money back.” 

- But now he is trying to extend 
his pitch beyond shavers, which 
were shipped but of Remington’s 
plant by the thousands for the 
holiday sales rush. 

Having bull Remington into 
the world’s second-largest manu- 
facturer of electric shavers — it 
trails only Nordoo, a subsidiary 
of PMips NV of the Netherlands 
— Mr. Kiam has added a host of 
offbeat consumer goods that 
range from machine washable 
: neckties to a portable vacuum that 
■chemically deans rugs. 

On this day, Mr. Kiam, who 
turned 60 years old on Dec. 7, 
appeared to the world as the 
bleaiyeyed survivor. 

“1 may not have any friends 
left,” he with a self-deprecat- 
ing chuckle. adding that busmen 
trips,' sales meetings and mara- 
thon negotiations to acquire other 
small companies had left him only 


1! nights at home with his family 
and friends since August. 

“He works harde r than any 
man in the world,” said Robert 
Simons, a reriredpartner in Alex- 
ander Giant & Co., the account- 
ing fiim, and a member of Mr. 
Klam's board of directors since he 
Remington from the 
Rand Corp. in 1979. 

The company does not disclose 
its earnings, but Mr. Kiam said 
Remington has had net income of 
. between SID miQjoo and SIS mil- 
lion each of die last two years. 
That is a vast improvement over 
the more than SS milli on it lost 
unde- Sperry Rand the year be- 
fore he completed hb acquisition. 

With an advertising budget of 
$35 minion. Mr. Kiam expects 
Remington to post sales of S175 
million for the fiscal year ending 
next June 30. 

But Mr. Kiam recognizes that 
advertising shavers wfll take him, 
and his company, only so far. 
Con tinned growth, be said, now 
depends on its ability to “leverage 
the Remington name” by intro- 
ducing products. Outside the 
shaver business, however, growth 
has proved elusive. 

“We have not been successful 
breeding new product categories," 
Mr. Kiam said at a recent meeting 
of his executives. The company’s 
innovative new products “haven’t 
contributed a hill of beans” to the 
company’s earnings, he added. 

Remington’s success is crucial 
to Bridgeport, a dry 70 mOes (1 13 
kilometers) northeast of New 
York. With abandoned plants, var 
cant storefronts and thousands of 
idle workers, the dty offers one of 
the grimmest examples in the 


northeast of a manufacturing 
economy in pr e cipitous decline. 

Unlike dozens of other compa- 
nies that have left Bridgeport in 
the last decade. Remington, which 
' is based here, has dog in its heels. 

Since he acquired the company 
and cut nearly half of its manage- 
ment jobs, Mr. Kiam has doubled 
Remington’s manufacturing em- 
ployment. 

The company’s plant, an an- 
cient, cramped, almost window- 
less building that was used in the 
1920s to make the exotic Locomo- 
bile autos, now employs 1,080 
Remington workers, most of them 
women working on assembly 
lines. 

“Without Remington’s com- 
mitment to Bridgeport, those jobs 
would have been lost,” Mayor 
Thomas Buca said. 

Experts attribute Remington’s 
success in the the electric shaver 
market to Mr. Kiam’s aggressive 
cost-catting measures — which in- 
cluded the sharp reduction in 
management employees and the 
redesign of the shavers themselves 
— and 10 his saturation advertis- 
ing. 

Since 1980, when disposable ra- 
zors won a huge and rising share 
of the shaving market, electric 
shavers have been making a come- 
back. According 10 research by 
Appliance magazine; a trade pub- 
lication, 8.4 million electric shav- 
ers were sold in the United States 
in 1985, up from 5 million in 1980. 

“Electric shavers are catching 
on with yuppies, people who can 
afford lots of appliances,” said 
Diane L. Mustain of Duff & 
Phelps. Meanwhile, major retail- 
ers attribute part of the growth to 



Stow Ma*m» Ne~ NwV Turn 

Victor Kiamj chairman of Remington Products, on the production line in Bridgeport 


Remington's aggressive market- 
ing and Mr. Kiam’s television ads. 

“We've seen an enormous in- 
crease in sales, and Victor Kiam's 
ads have been a major factor,” 
said Larry Irving, a senior buyer 
in charge of electric shavers for K 
mart the nationwide U.S. retail 

rhain. 

Among Mr. Kiam's other re- 
cent ventures is his book. “Going 
For It” published in ApriL A 


breezy autobiographical account, 
the book is intended as a motiva- 
tional guide to entrepreneurs. 

With the same brash style that 
has guided Remington. Mr. Kiam 
has invested his own money to 
market the book in television ads, 
offering a money-back guarantee. 

Remington's growth in the 
shaver market has not come easi- 
ly. Noreko’s 1982 acquisition of 
the Schick brand of electric shav- 


ers gave it a dominance of the 
market- Remington has attempted 
to block the acquisition in a feder- 
al antitrust suit which is pending. 

Other competitors are also 
gearing up with new electric shav- 
ers. Gillette entered the U.S. mar- 
ket for the first time this year with 
shavers made by Braun, its Ger- 
man subsidiary, and Panasonic, 
Sanyo and other Japanese compa- 

See HAM, Page 10 
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Economists Forecast Further Decline of Dollar but Question Extent of Fall 
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By Bamab j J. Fedcr 

Sew York Times Service 

NEW YORK — Fifteen months 
after, die historic meeting at the 
Plaza Hotel in New York, where 
die United States and its major 
industrial partners agreed to drive . 
the value of the dollar down, cur- 
rency traders and economists are 
wondering where the governments 
of die industrial nations want to see 
exchange rates settle. . 

/ The majority view is that the 
dollar is fikdy to decline further 
apiiMt toidnig •fo rpjg n currencies, 
but fw foreign-exchange experts 
prcdicrthat the drop wifl exceed 10 
percent . 

‘^We’vedeariy taken some erf the 
disequilibrium out of the system," 
said David Munro, an economist 
for General Motors Corp. “From 
1982 to 1984, it was dear that the 
dollar had gone too far, and the job 


was to bring it back. Now it's a 
two-sided question.” 

The leading contrary view is that 
the dollar might actually strength- 
en in the next year if the United 
Stales performs well economically. 

“The flow of Japanese money 
into U.S. real estate is one sign that 
the dollar hasn’t lost its afltme as an 
investment medium despite its de- 
cline," said Peter Rogers, chief 
trader in New Yodc for Banco di 

-Sicilia. 

A continued decline in the dollar 
-is. 'expected to give exporters. an 
added lift and retire imports more 
expensive; which should provide 
further impetus to the improve- 
ment in the U.S. trade defidL 

It is the past year's currency 
movements that will be reflected in 
next year’s trade performance, 
however, not the modest shifts pre- 
. dieted for 1987, because businesses 


take six to 18 months to adjust to the effect that government inter- 
currency swings. vention could have on foreign ex- 

“If the dollar has somewhat fur- change markets. Since then, they 
[her to fall, it won’t happen quid:- have accorded far more respect 10 


: We are going to be walking a tightrope in 
the coming year/ 

— John O. Wilson 

Chief economist. Bank of America 


ly,” said Henry J. GaflUot, chief 
economist for Federated Research 
Corp., a Pittsburgh-based fond 
manager. - 

The question of what the leading 
non-Commumst industrial nations 
want exchange rates to do is re- 
garded as an important uncertainty 
by traders. Before the Plaza meet- 
ing, market participants and policy 
makers alike had often minimized 


real and suspected interventions as 
well as pohq' statements by gov- 
ernment officials. 

The most notable recent example 
was the Oct. 31 agreement between 
U.S. Treasury Secretary James A. 
Baker 3d and Japanese Finance 
Minister Kiichi Miynzawa that the 
present yen-dollar relationship was 
“broadly consistent with the pre- 
sent underlying fundamentals." 


The accord effectively locked the 
dollar's exchange rale into a nar- 
row trading zone between 160 and 
165 yen. 

Some economists believe the ac- 
cord will set the tone for creating a 
new framework for the internation- 
al monetary system next year. 

While the Plaza meeting may 
have initiated a period of increased 
government activism in dealing 
with exchange rates, the policies 
have yet to pay off. 

The dollar has since fallen about 
33 percent against the Japanese 
yea. about 30 percent against the 
West German mark and about 15 
percent overall. But that downward 
adjustment has had far less impact 
on the trade deficits than predicted. 

“We are going to be walking a 
tightrope,” said John O. Wilson, 
chief economist at the Bank of 
America. “If we have to rely on 
exchange rates to correct the trade 


imbalances, we would need the dol- 
lar to decline another 20 percent to 
30 percent. Obviously, that won't 
occur because of the disruption it 
would bring to the European and 
Japanese economies." 

For that reason, most econo- 
mists expect Japan and West Euro- 
pean nations to try to stimulate 
their economies, which would im- 
prove the prospects for American 
exports. The first such anticipated 
action is a West German interest 
rate cut after that nation's national 
elections Jan. 25. 

The West German mark is most 
often named as the currency most 
likely to be strong early in the year. 

In addition, most experts expect 
further pressures on Japan, newly 
industrialized countries such as 
Korea, and some European nations 
to accept voluntary export re- 
straints to reduce trade surpluses 
with the United States. 
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Surplus Capacity Cited 
In European Projects for 
Satellite Broadcasting 
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_ v • • •- Reuters 

LONDON — A new generation 
off satdEte broadcasting projects, 
which could transform the viewing 
habits of Western Europe, will be 
readied for launch next year. But 
analysts question whether they wffl 
take off commercially. 

- Around 121 million Western Eu- 
ropean homes have television. Sup- 
porters of (Erect broadcast by satel- 
Bte, as it is known, say this offers 
imique opportunities for program 
makers, advertisers and Europe's 
aerospace and ekctranlcs indns- 
. tries. 

But skeptics argue that a large 
surplus capacity is developing, and 
that maj or regulatory obstacles 
must still be surmounted and costs 
to viewers cut before it can succeed. 

‘ ~ They also question whether there 
• are enough advertisers to support 
the prospective channels, particu- 
larly those ahned at more than one 
country. 

France, West Germany, Luxem- 
bourg, Britain. Ireland, Sweden 
and Switzerland are all promoting 
direct broadcasting prqects, which 
deliver programs via satellite di- 
rectly to dish aerials era homes. 

“There's much too much capaci- 
' ty charing too small a market,” said 
Patrick Whitten, managing direc- 
tor of a .leading, London-b ased 
communications specialist, dT 
Research. 

CIT estimates a gross potential 
market for direct broadcasting of 
only about 15 million homes in 
Europe. It expects 400,000 satellite 
receivers to be installed by 1990 
and i-37 milli on by 1995, a tenth.of 
many other forecasts. 

CTT savs the cost of the receiving 
. : equipment, £700 to £800 (about 
51,000 to 51,165), may also be pro- 
hibitive. 

Large numbers of viewers will be 
.enticed only if costs move down 
toward £200, analysts say. 

: Already there are about 1 8 satel- 
lite channels on offer in Europe, 
mainly through cable networks, 
thoug h none has yet turned a prof- 
it They include die publisher Ru- 
pert Murdoch's pioneering Sky 
Channel, which was started in 1981 
and now broadcasts to 7.5 mil lion 
homes across Europe. 


Two rivals are expected next 
year. Super Channel, backed in 
part by Virgin Group PLC of Brit- 
ain, a retailing, recording and video 
group, is due to begin broadcasts in 
January. MTV Network Inc.’s Mu- 
sic Television Program should start 
European broadcasting in the 
spring as a joint venture between 
U.S.-based Viacom International 
Inc., Robert Maxwell’s Mirror 
Group Newspapers and British 
Tdecommnnj cations PLC. 

The first European direct broad- 
cast satellite off the ground will be 
West Germany’s TV-Sat- 1. Its 
launch was scheduled for this year, 
tat like France’s TDF-1 was de- 
layed by problems with the Ariane 
rocket that was to put the satellite 
into orbit. 

TV-Sai-I is now set for a June 
launch, to be followed by TDF-1 
late in 1987 and Luxembourg’s As- 
tra satellite in February 1988. 

Finding advertising to support 
this array of stations may be a 
problem, analysts said. 

About 56 billion is spent yearly 
in Europe on television advertising, 
according to Toby Syfrei, of the J. 
Walter Thompson advertising 
agency. 

He said that growth of at least 50 
percent and possibly 100 percent is 
possible. 

Mr. Whitten said that business 
uses, such as news, financial data 
and private networks, are more 
promising commercially. He ex- 
pects them to make up S90Q mill ion 
of the 51.5 billion in revenues CIT 
estimates satellite services wzD gen- 
erate by 1995. 

Other European projects in- 
clude: 

Ireland: A five-channel system, 
scheduled for launch in 1991, was 
awarded to Atlantic Satellites. 80 
percent owned by Hughes Commu- 
nications Inc. 

Scandinavia: A three-c hann el 
Tde-X project is backed by the 
governments of Sweden, Finland 
and Norway. The launch is sched- 
uled for 1988, with France’s Aero- 
spatiale as the main contractor. 

Britain: A franchise for a pri- 
vate, three-channel project was 

awarded to BSB Group, led by 
Granada Group PLC The launch 
is expected in 1990. 


Saudi Arabia 
Confirms Nazer 
AsOilMin^ 

Reusers 

JEDDAH — Hi sham Nazer, 
named Saudi Arabia’s acting oil 

minister when Sheikh Ahmed 

Zaki V anumi was dismissed on 
Oct 29, has been formally ap- 
pointed to the post, according 
to the Saudi Press Agency. 

King Fahd issued a decree 
appointing, Mr. Nazer minister 
of petroleum and mineral re- 
sources and acting planning 
minister, the agency said on 
Wednesday. Mr. Nazer, 54, was 
planning minister when he took 
over from Mr. YamanL The 
statement suggested that a 
planning minister would be 

named latCT. 

It was Mr. Nazar's proposal 
that the Organization erf Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries cut 
output by 7.25 percent (hat was 
finally adopted by the group, 
with the exception erf Iraq, tat 
Saturday. 

Delegates said Mr. Nazer 
ably defended the prestige off 
King Fahd in poshing through 
production cuts. Previously, 
Saudi Arabia had said it would 
not cut hs own production any 
further, but this time it led the 
way and secured an agreement 
that could raise oil prices sharp- 
ly in the next few weeks. 

In embracing a new policy, 
Saudi Arabia abandoned a 
high-production strategy to in- 
crease OPECs market share 
that had been championed by 
Sheikh YamanL 


Peoples and Swarovski Acquire Zale 


United Press international 

TORONTO — Peoples JeweDers 
Ltd. and Swarovski International 
Holding AG of Zurich said Friday 
they had acquired a majority own- 
ership of Texas-based Zale Corp. 
for 5574 million after months of 
bidding for the world's largest jew- 
elry retailer. 

Coupled wiih more than 1.8 mil- 
lion Zale shares previously owned 
by Peoples, the companies said 
they hold about 94 perrcm of Zale 
common stock. 

Peoples, Canada's second-larg- 
est jeweler, and Swarovski said a 
preliminary count showed almost 
10.5 million common shares of 
Zale, worth S525 million at S50 
each, were tendered through PS As- 
sociates CV, a company they joint- 
ly own. 

Analysts speculated that Toron- 
to-based Peoples and Swarovski 
might be forced to sell parts of Zale 
to reduce debt incurred in a tender 
offer that expired at midnight 
Wednesday. 

“Peoples has never made it clear 
what it’s going to do next," said 
Arthur Lichlendorf. an analyst 
with E.F. Hutton & Co. He said 
that Peoples’ president. Irving R. 
Gerstein, had paid a high price for 
Zale. 

Zale, based in Irving. Texas, 
posts annual sales of about SI bil- 
lion from the 1.340 retail outlets it 
owns in the United States. Puerto 
Rico and Guam. 

On the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Zale shares closed* Friday 
up 12.5 cents at S49.875. 

The companies, which plan to 
merge Zale with PS Associates by 


the end of 1987, said that the Zale 
board resigned at a meeting on Fri- 
day, except for three Peoples ap- 
pointees. Mr. Gerstein was named 
president and chief executive offi- 
cer of Zale. 

The companies said a new board 
made up of an equal number of 
appointees from Peoples and Swar- 
ovski would be formed soon. 

Peoples and Swarovski made a 
cash offer of S50 for Zale common 
shares and 540 for preferred stock. 
Stockholders who did not tender 
their shares would receive the same 
S50 a share after the merger. 

Zale directors endorsed the offer 
in late November after rejecting 
three earlier bids. 

The entire transaction, including 
the cost of shares not tendered, was 
valued at 5550 million. The compa- 
nies have said the cost, including 
expenses, would be 5574 million. 
They planned to borrow $400 mil- 
lion! 

Mr. Lichtendorf said Mr. Ger- 


stein would have to focus on Zale’s 
profitability and the question of 
whether its merchandising policies 
should be changed. 

He said there were questions in 
the industry over Zale’s move to- 
ward selling less expensive “depan- 
men 1 store" jewelry to attract busi- 
ness. 

He also said that Mr. Gerstein 
would have to decide how “he's 
going, to improve the profitability 
of this company to make the invest- 
ment pay off." 

“He’s got a fairly tough row to 
hoe because the industry is compet- 
itive in the U.S„" he said. 

Mr. Lichtendorf speculated that 
Mr. Gerstein may “try and sell off 
some of their traditional jewelers 
like Bailey Banks & Biddle." 

Peoples had already announced 
that under the merger agreement, 
Zale’s chairman, Donald Zale, and 
the president, Bruce Lipshy, would 
lose their jobs. 
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NYSE votumo down 
ftm cm volume uo 
dmcjc volume down 
OTC volume up 
OTC volume dawn 


JU6QX00 

115732.770 

4,370000 

B4M0XM 

44X43X00 

B2.M5XH 

24*77.210 

1J.704.W0 

1440,700 

1.163X00 

14J48J31 

11,110X00 


ft}?: 


i:r* 


IMiCTMOTTIlt.^ aOfiA > t , 
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NYSE Diary 


Advanced 
Declined 
Unchanged 
Total issues 
New Htehs 
New lows 


a ese P»»w- 
** gl 

SB3 570 

533 m 

ib» int 

11 23 

11 20 


NYSE Index 


High low cuse cme 
Composite 14123 HUB wi.w +o.» 

industrials i42S« '«■« TSfJ 

Tronso. 119.18 I1B.TO 119X2 +0.JJ 

Utilities 7573 75.11 TSJO + 0X1 

finance I <225 142X8 14233 + 0X8 


Odd-Lot Trading in N.Y. 


Bur Sales 
Dec 24 2114*8 32347? 

Dec. 23 381.110 1459,324 

Dec 22 4394*4 162.171 

Dec 19 845454 774,145 

Dec. 18 314430 B19.970 

■included In me sales flour ■* 


Fridays 


NiSE 

dosing 

11a The Associated Pitss 


Dow Jones Averages 


OHO High Low LaH CM. 

imtaS I927X* 1939.12 191971 193040 + 352 

tJSk niS 82152 BT678 B19.M- ^72 

U Ml 20*50 21(127 20654 20947— Ml 

Conus 74941 752X6 745X1 74950 + 0J1 



NASDAQ index 


Cdnwesit* 
induitrtais 
Finance 
InkvrpnC* - 

utilities 

BOTlKS . 
Tronsp. 


CMS* C* 1 **. 
25DX1 + 137 
350,19 TOS4 
442X0 +>0314 

S|X5 +045 
411.14—050 
348.9? +354 


week v**+ 
. MW **» 
35Z24 32259 
J31X0.327J1 

467X9 £0* 
404X2 378J3 
mja 30259 
41454 IUL 
34974 2*0X7 


Standard & Poor's Index 



Industrials 

Tronsp. 

Utilities 

Finance 

SP 509 

SPIN 


Low Close 
274.917 275.13 
199X3 200X4 
11447 11471 
274* 2754 
246.73 246X2 

— m*o 




40 16 
52H5X 16 


Shares Gain in Slow U.S. Trade 



1076 80 
1908 28 
1834k 58*k 
640 26 
301k 


Lniied Pms liucntaiwmtf 

NEW YORK — Stock prices advanced Fri- 
dav in the year's slowest session on the New 
York Stock Exchange as most investors 
stretched ihe Christmas holiday into a Four-day 
weekend. 

About 48.86 million shares changed hands, 
compared with 95.460.000 Wednesday, the day 
before Christmas. 

The Dow Jones industrial average advanced 
3.52 to 1938.40. For the week, the Dow gained 
4.08 points. 

Gainers outnumbered losers 762-591 among 
the 1 .887 issues crossing Lhe NYSE tape. 

Friday’s session, sandwiched between Christ- 
mas Day and the weekend, was even quieter 
than Oct 13. when 54,990.500 shares changed 
hands as investors stayed out for the Columbus 
Day and Yom Kippur holidays. The day after 
Christmas last year was the slowest trading day 
in 1985; 62,054.600 shares changed hands that 
day. 

“There's nothing to say,” said Robert Kalian, 
head of equity trading at Montgomery Securi- 
ties in San Francisco. “The market is irendJess, 
there's a total lack of institutional interest; no 
one is here. It's a shame the New York Stock 
Exchange had to open today.” 

Mr. Kahan said he expects next week to be 
quiet as well as many investors turn New Year's 
Day, which falls on Thursday, into another long 
weekend. 


“We have to wait until after the first of the 
year to sec which way the market will go," Mr. 
Kahan said. 

Analysts said pharmaceutical maker Merck, 
up 4 : ,i to 12714. was mainly responsible for the 
gain in the Dow industrial average. The stock 
was gainin g on recent news reports highlighting 
a new anti-cholesterol drug, which the company 
noted is not yet available. 

Commonwealth Edison was the mosL active 
NYSE- listed issue, unchanged at 3354. 

Nynex followed, rising ft to 67. 

Southern California Edison was third, un- 
changed at 34 7 /b. The stock begins trading ex- 
dividend Monday. 

Among blue chips, Merck jumped 5V4 to 
128ft. IBM was unchanged at 122, USX slipped 
ft to 21ft and General Motors rose ft to 67ft. 

Led by Merck, other drug stocks lopped the 
list of gainers. SmithkUne Beckman jumped 2 to 
937», Pfizer rose 2 to 6254. Bristol-Myers 
climbed 1 ft to 84ft, Warner-Lambert added 1 ¥* 
to 60ft and Squibb rose Ift to 1 1814. 

Broad market gauges rose. The New York 
Stock composite index rose 0.14 to 141.14. The 
price of an average share climbed 4 cents. 

Nationwide turnover in NYSE-listed issues, 
including trades in stocks on regional exchanges 
and in the over-the-counter market at 4 P.M. 
totaled 56.659.900 shares, compared with 
1 10.273,100 in the previous session. 

Prices rose in active tra ding on the American 
Stock Exchange. 


54 22 21 
M 33 


43 29* Bwllnd 1X4 35 22 75 44 43 43W- * 

B2* 46* BrlNtti 200 17 10 «68 55* S4* 5«k- * 
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IS* in* Buindv 13 12* 12* 12* + * 

20 V, 14*3 Buftrln 52 2.9 35 23 17*. 17H 17* + * 




7* 3U. 

31* 23* Ba 
IBVb BA Bk. 
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<5* 26U. BO 
24V* 14* Ba 

na bo 

62 47 Bo 

33* 22, Bn 
2 U Ba 
91 * 57 Ba 
44* 28* Bk 
S3* 46* Bk. 
00* 82 Bk. 
46% 32% Bk 
IB** 9 Vj Bn 

43 26 Bk 

15* 716 Bk 

3416 25* Bk 
52 Vj 33* Bn 
34 1516 

40* IB* 
34* 26* 
40* 25* 
24* 14* 
12 * 6 * 

44 31 
21* 14* 

SO* 44* 
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3316 22 
27* 1616 
26* 14* 
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US. Futures 

Via The Associated Press 


MW LOW Oo»f1 High Low CkiM Chg. 

Grains 


MUM SMJM 
Hum Low 


0o«n High low Owe Civ. 


Season Season 
Hien Low 


Open Hkjfr low dour Civ. 


wheat tarn 

5600 bu minimum- dollars per busftei 
xoe 24310 Mar 27*u. Z77V 

UO 2 SSf* MOV 261k. 2*3 

2S0VS 2631i Jul 2441* 2M'S 

Ui US Sep 

2-56 SLATto Dec 263 252 

Ell. Sales Prev. Sales 1378 

Prev. Dev Onen Ini. 2XS13 aH 174 
CORN (COT) 

SOOD bo minimum- donors per bushel 


242 Ya 

243 

227 

2D1V*j 

l w 

2BU 

1.91 

Est. Sotos 


152 Mar I53V1 144 

149 MOV lJO'A ljlv* 

163V. Jul 16«i 1 JS’.'a 
1.77 Sop 169li LBS 
179W Dee 1J5TU 15392 
L87W Mar 1.9W 161’/, 
153V. MOV l.Wk. 165Vj 
Prev. sates 9337 


Prev. Day Open im.UB6B7 up 706 
SOYBEANS (CBT) 

5600 bumlnl mom- dal tars per bust 


SAS 636 

536 6*3 __ __ 

57* 489 MOV 4961a 4.97*1 

SJ7V* 491 Jul 498 49*4 

SMVa 4901a Aug 49B*4 49834 

5.12 484 S*P 492 492 

5.14 4B4 Nov 490 Vj 4914. 

5.19 492 Jan 

Est. Sorts Prev. Sales 7005 

Prev. Dav Onen Int 8X419 off 850 
SOYBEAN MEAL (CBT) 

100 tons- ool tors per ion 
16X10 13600 Jan 14150 14L90 


474 Jan 49fffe, 493V2 

483W Mar 493 lu 455 

489 MOV 4961a 4.97A1 

491 Jul 498 49«U 


16X10 14X00 
169 JO 14150 
159J30 14200 
15750 14220 
15750 14180 
15200 14X59 


14100 Mar 14120 14110 
14150 Mav 14140 14250 
14200 Jul 14M0 14X50 
14220 Aug 14X80 14180 
14250 SOO 14450 16450 
14X59 OCt 14400 14550 


15*60 14250 Dec 

Est Sales Prev. Sales 1654 

Prev. Dav Open I nL 55503 off 422 
SOYBEAN OIL (CBT) 

60500 lbs- dDl Ion Per 100 lbs. 

2225 1X81 Jan 1543 1560 

2025 1410 Mar 1550 1594 

2090 1440 Mav 1657 16. IB 

1170 1455 Jul 1620 1&JS3 

1X40 1465 Aug 1620 1625 

1675 1468 Sep 1621 1621 

1650 1482 Oct 16.11 1611 

1750 15*0 Dec 

17.10 1550 Jon 1630 1630 

Est. Sales Prev. Soles 4221 

Prev. Day Open InL 65277 up 17 


2J5VS 2254. 

2611m 262V. +514. 
2441b 246 +JH1A 
24711i +JJ2 
252 252 —JOT". 


163V. 164 +51 

1J0 1J1V3 +JJ1L. 

1741m 1.751a +61 

17914 150 +51 

15212 15312 +51 

1.90V. 1J1VS +6GU 
1.9434 1.9S +51 


490V. 493 +5214 

493 495 +52 

4.96 49Fh +52 ’m 
490 4.994, +52 

498 V. 49836 +514, 
492 492 +514, 

49012 47112 +51 1m 
49812 +511M 


14150 14170 —70 

14170 14170 —60 

14240 14260 
I42D0 14X30 +.10 

14X30 14180 +.40 

S44JB 14450 +70 

14400 14450 +J0 

14470 +J0 


1541 1655 

1571 1557 

1850 1615 

1620 1628 
1670 1625 

tAtn i a on 
1611 1612 
1613 
1610 1630 


CATTLE (CME) 

40000 Itar cents per lb. 

6650 5170. Feb 5675 5685 5657 5662 —13 

5957 5XX Aar 5660 5665 5647 5657 +55 

6000 5425 Jim 5565 5577 5563 5570 +.13 


Currency Options 


5850 5425 AM 5490 SIX 

S030 5370 Oct 5X90 5405 

MM 6465 Dec 

Est. Sates 2596 Prev. Sorts 4703 
Prev. Dov Open Int. SMB up 571 
FEEDER CATTLE (CME) 

44000 lbs.- cents per lb. 

6570 5625 Jan 61-50 61J0 

45JS 5675 Mer 6075 M75 

6490 £7.00 Apr 6X50 6050 

6360 5650 MOV 5965 99.55 

6X25 5485 AuC 

60.10 5825 Sec 

6035 5X05 Oct . 

Est. Sales 123 Prev.SatoS _ 270 
Prev. Dav Open I at. 8717 up <5 
HODS (CME) 

3XQ30 tax.- cents per lb. , 

56JM 4X00 Feb <870 4&.90 

50.75 3770 Apr 4435 «J 

5165 30.SO Jun 4665 4*60 

5690 4620 Jul 4655 4665 

47.75 4275 Aug 4400 4400 

*570 4020 Oct 41-00 4X01! 

45.75 4073 Dec 4160 4160 

4X00 4003 FetJ 

3975 39.72 Apt 

Est. Sales IJ74 Prev. Sales 2727 
Prev. Dav Open ini. 233*4 01(371 
PORK BELLIES (CM El 

40000 lbs.- cents per tb. 

81 £5 5660 Feb 6665 5660 

8067 5630 Mar 6550 6560 

7967 5X08 Mav 6603 605 

7750 5960 Jul 6460 6450 

7460 5990 Aug 6160 6175 

Est. Sales 1715 Prev. Soles 2124 
Prev. Dov Open int. 116Q6 uniza 

I Financial 

US T. BILLS (IMM) 

SI million- pis oi 100 pcL 
9577 89J8 Mar 9473 9474 

9495 9650 Jun 9478 9478 

9481 9083 Sep 9474 9475 

9462 9168 Dec 

9472 9218 Mar 9460 9440 

9410 9X05 Jun 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales 17*5 

Prev. Dav Open Ini. 36530 
» YR. TREASURY (CBT) 

I100J100 prfn- MSA 32ndsoi 100 PCI 
104-17 89-15 Mar 104-12 104-12 I 

103.21 93-8 Jun 103-10 103-15 I 

102-6 97-15 Sep 

101-4 96-20 Dec 

Ext. Sales Prev. Sales 1705 

Prev. Dav Open int. 57610 up229 
US TREA5URY BONDS (CBT) 

IS Brt-51 DftMLpiB X 32n<fs oi 1 DO pci) 

102 30 56-27 Mar 100-9 100-12 

102-5 63-12 Jun 999 99-11 

HJ1-Z2 63-4 SOP 98-7 98- ID 

101-MJ 62-24 Dec 97-8 97-10 

100-26 67 Mar 96-8 96-11 

99-23 66-25 Jun 95-10 95-14 

«-12 768 Sep 

99-2 85-16 Doc 93-25 93-25 

95-10 85-18 MOr 

93-18 85-25 Jun 

91-14 90-16 SOP 

Est. Sales Prev. Soles 12740 

Prev. Dav Open lnl.234613 off 4500 
MUNICIPAL BONDS (CBT) 

ItOOCbi lndex-ots&33ndSof lOOnct 
100-13 93-5 Mar 100-4 100-13 

99-16 9610 Jun 

Esi. Sales Prev. Soles 258 

Prev. Dav Open Int. 7750 up 14 
CERT. DEPOSIT (IMM) 

81 million- pis of 100 pci 

9440 8870 Mar 

91.15 91.15 5ep 

Eil. Sales Prev. Sales 

Prev. Dav Open Int. 20 


5475 5490 
5X90 5X92 
5565 


6125 6120 

4065 6065 
mS 6065 
5965 59. *5 
5960 
5875 
5862 


4870 4860 
4192 4197 
*635 4632 

aim 4465 
4X60 4X60 
4072 4075 
*175 4165 

4070 
3972 


66.10 6615 
6X15 6567 
6575 66.10 
6X87 6192 

6175 6165 


1«30 1-3420 Spp 16050 16350 16350 16115 

ifIStos 1JWo '- 4005 

Prev. Day Open Int. up 405 

CANADIAN DOLLAR (IMM) 

Spevdlr-l point equals SIL0001 
725* 6770 Mar 7230 7232 .7180 7202 

7243 6995 Jun .7193 .7193 .7135 .7)06 

.7819 6950 Sep 7125 7125 7125 7130 

.7135 6960 Dec 6ES0 .70H) JU75 .7059 

.7106 7052 Mar .7055 .7055 .7055 7047 

Ext. Soles *627 Prev. Sales 1JJ06 
Prev. Dav Open Int, 15630 up 2*3 
FRENCH FRANC (IMM) 

Sper franc- 1 Point equals S000001 
.15310 .1*500 Mot .15310 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales l 

Prev. Dav Open Int. 92 
GERMAN MARK (IMM) 

x per mark- 1 point equals 916001 
.5129 6370 Mar 610* 6129 6090 6114 

6145 .4850 Jun 6130 6140 6110 6130 

6139 6840 Sep 614* 

6179 6017 _ Dec 61*3 

Est. Sole* 12673 Prev. Sales 7,154 
Prev- Day Open Ini. 38679 up 775 
JAPANESE YENCIMM) 
sper van- 1 paint equals 50600001 
606431 605350 Mar 604273 604305 606273 60*301 

60443* 604121 Jun 604304 604333 60*304 6BKJ29 

604335 60*140 Sop 60*354 

604231 604231 Dec 60*384 

Esi. Sales 11673 Prev. Sales 96*4 
Prev. Dav Open Ini. 22253 ott 1454 
SWISS FRANC (IMM) 
t per franc- 1 paint equals 506001 
6266 6878 Dec *770 

6295 6125 Mar 6110 4140 6103 4127 

A3 IB 6050 jun 4140 4140 4139 415* 

6335 6948 Sep AlB9 

A 21 8 6970 Dec A220 

Ext, Sales 9642 Preu. Sales 5652 
Prev. DOV Open Ini. 20634 Otf441 









Dec. 26 

PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE 





Option A Strike 







1 Underlying 

F*rie* 

Calls— Last 

Puts— Last 

Jan Frit 

Mar 

Jon 

Feb 

Mar 




U5M British Paands-cents per imlL 




6 Pound 

145 

160 

r 

260 

r 

160 

r 

l 62500 west German Markv-cents par unit 




DMark 

48 

r 

r 

3-20 

r 

r 

0.13 

50.94 

40 

r 

r 

F 

0.03 

0-12 

r 

50.94 

SO 

1.12 

r 

15D 

0.12 

025 

r 

50.94 

51 

r 

r 

r 

0J6 

0.73 

r 

50.04 

53 

(LI 1 

r 

050 

r 

r 

r 

5064 

53 

r 

014 

r 

r 

T 

r 

4.250600 JopaneH Yea-tOOtlik ot a cent per unit. 



jyen 

41 

160 

r 

221 

r 

r 

0-33 

*244 

*2 

0.95 

r 

160 

r 


053 

*244 

*3 

067 

r 

r 

(LAO 

r 

1J04 

*244 

*4 

r 

r 

061 

r 

r 

r 

*244 

*5 

063 

5 

069 

r 

s 

r 

4244 

48 

r 

* 

0.05 

r 

% 

r 

62J09 5 wins Frana*coiM per imif. 





SFranc 

57 

r 

r 

r 

ojja 

r 

r 

6075 

40 

1JE 

r 

r 

o.ifl 

r 

r 

&B.95 

*4 

r 

r 

064 

r 

r 

r 

6X95 

45 

r 

r 

0.19 

r 

r 

r 

40.95 

44 

r 

s 

0.12 

r 

s 


Total call voL 

L913 


Cau open tot. 

107*560 

Total Pot voL 

9497 


Put open ini. 

man 

r— N01 trad«L s— No option ottered. 




Lost Is premium (purchase priori. 





Source: AP. 










Certain offerings of securities. Bnancul services or inter- 
ests in teal estate pubfrjiEd in this newspaper are not 
authorized in certain jiuisdiciion& in which the loiemation- 
ai Herald Tribune is disuibiiud. inriniiiwfl the Umied 
States of America, and do not constitute aKenmuoT securi- 
ties, services or mimesis in these jurisdictions. The Interna- 
tional Herald Tribune assumes no res ponsib ility whatsoever 
for any advertisements for offerings of any faixi . 


SP COMP. INDEX (CME) 
points and cents 

353.45 227 65 Mar 24860 248.40 

25930 22X90 Jun 74X85 24975 

258*0 229.90 Sec 249JS 24965 

35160 34960 Dec 75025 25025 

Est. Sam 4*88 Prev. Sales 15.15* 
Prev. Dav Open Int. 93647 up 409 
VALUE LINE (KCBT) 
points am cams 

25860 21060 MOT 239.70 23070 

241.15 21960 Jun 22X30 22X30 

22860 22*60 Sep 

Exl. Soles Prev. Soles 1614 

Prev. Dav Open int. 7.954 atf 1387 
NYSE COMP. INDEX (NYFE) 
pa Bits and cents 

14X95 12X00 Mar 142.10 14265 

14960 13105 Jun 14275 14275 

14760 13X90 Sep 14X25 14360 

Dec 14X75 14175 
Est. Sales 574 prev. Sales 1613 
Prev. Dav Open Ini. 10682 UP323 


Commodity Indexes 


Close 

Moody's Clsd.f 

Reuters Clsd. 

D-J. Futures 115.01 

Com. Research 208.74 

Moody's : base 100 : Dec. 31, 1931. 
p - preliminary; t - final 
Reuters : base 100 : Sep. 18, 1931. 
Dow Jones : base 100 : Dec. 31, 1974. 


Market Guide 


Cnlcoga Board ol Traae 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange 
International Monetary Market 
Oi Chlcoeo Mercantile Exchange 
New York Cocoa Sugar. Cotfee E» change 
New York Cotton Evchanai 
Commodity Exchange, New York 
New York Mercantile Exchange 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
New Ynrk Futures Exchange 


Previous 
901.90 f 
1,643.70 
11X74 
20830 


NYCSCE: 

NYCE: 

COMEX: 

NYMEr 

KCBT! 

NYFE: 


Gn^miities 




llS-Treasuries 


SINGAPORE GOLD FUTURE5 
U66 Per ounce 

Prev. 

High Low Seme Settle 

Feb KLT. N.T. 39460 39X40 

Volume: 0 lots ol 100 ox. 

KUALA LUMPUR RUBBER 
Matoyston cents per kilo 

Close Prevtoat 

bm am bm Ask 

Jan . 22060 32260 22060 22200 

Feb 220-50 222.50 220-50 22250 

Mar 22160 223-50 22160 22150 

Apr 32260 22460 22260 22460 

Mav 22*60 226.50 22*50 22*60 

Jun 22560 22760 22550 22760 

Volume: 0 lots. 

KUALA LUMPUR PALM OIL 
Matovskm ringgits per 25 mas 

Close Previous 

Bid Ask Bid Ask 

Jan 71560 72X83 70060 70560 

Feb 72460 72960 71360 71460 

Mar 73X60 73560 71760 72060 

Apr 74060 74AOB 71560 72S60 

MOV 73X00 74X00 71760 72760 

Jun 73860 74860 71760 72760 

Jly 74200 75260 72060 73060 

Sep 74260 75260 72060 73060 

Nov 74760 75760 72560 73560 

Votume: 443 loti of 25 Ians. 

Source; Reuters. 


Dec. 26 

Discount Prev. 

BM Offer Yield Yleto 

3- moath bill Si* X54 SJ2 tip. 

4- moafh bin ui v ui n* 

l -year mu IB ill 5fl im 

Prev. 

Bid Offer Yield Yield 

JXvr.bOPd Ml 30/32 102 764 up. 

Source: Salomon Brothers. 

Merrffl Lynch Treasury index: an. 

Cbaaaetor IM day: ilo. 

Average yield: no. k. 

Source: Merrill Lynch. 


World Stock Markets 

Via Agence France-Presse Dec. 26 

doting prices in local currencies unleu otherwise inAimir.1, 




Spot 

Commodities 


S&P100 

Index Options 


a 


r' The Assodaudrress 

. MOSCOW — PtodoctiOT of natural gas rose 
during 1986, -and grain production was better 
: ' than aver»ge, Tass news agency reported on 
Friday. 

- It said that on Friday, gas production 
e reached its fair y* for the year of 672 billion 
-cubic meten (873.6 billion cubic yards), and 
(hat an additional 12 bilfion cubic meters were 
expected to be produced by year’s end. 

A repost by the Central Statistical Board in 
; January said the 1 985 target of 630 .billion cubic 
- meters been tt^j but did not give the eauid 
.figure for theyear. . 

?•- Tass said that gas output in the Soviet Union, 
-already the world’s biggest producer, would 
"reach at kast 835 btHkHi cubic meters a year by 
-the end of the 1980s. _ 

ri- it said the -increase wfxild.come primary 
“from devdooment of deposits in Weston Sbe- 


. .. . _ 

; There was! no indication of this yeart oil 
^prof faKrio n, whidi has been faHmg steadily for 
•two yeacSfct- _ . 

...- As reported in other statistical journals, gram 
production rose to 210 nuDkin tons, up from 
^ahoot 190 mmkm last year and 30 million tons 
higher itwwi ihc average output for the past five 
years ' ". , .. 

. Bat targets set by the foodprogram for uns 
- year, haw; not been reached, Tas said, quotmg 
Gennady RomacnesikOi a deputy chamna n ot 
r-the State Committee for Agncuhnre. ^ 

“ “The coontry needs to gel 250-255 mHlion 
ions to set off losses of ri mwri c aO y diffiaut 
'•years,” he &bmL : 

■ Mr. Romanenko said that the Soviet Umoa 
-boosted production of rye, rice, soybeans, pota- 
ioes, vegetables and other crops tins y«r. bn} 
-.that oaL production fell short <rf jnannea 
'-amounts. 

> Output F pxcs were not mven for those cropS- 

‘ Meat, imttVmd egg proSokm wffl be above 

-plan, die agtwyrqxated. . , 

Increased peodnetkm in many 
fields was attribrned to the apphcainm of beater 


Knndsen to Sdl Business 
For Total of $25 MiIlion 

The Astotitaed Press 

LOS ANGELES — Knudsen i-Corp^ the troc- 
bled dairy operator, .said Friday it agreed to sdl 
its Texas and Loiiiriana'opeiatirais to Associat- 
ed Milk Producers of Arlington, Texas, for 
$25.5 milfidri. . -- 

Knudsen, winch operates Knndsen and Fore- 
most dairies, has been ftpndatmg assets since 
seeking protection from its creditors under 
Chapter 11 of federal bankruptcy laws in July. 

Involved in the latest transaction were Kmid- 
sen’s Scbepps Dairy in Dallas and Foremost 
facilities in Dallas, Fort Worth and San Anto- 
nio, Texas, and Shreveport, Louisiana. Texas 
and Louisiana constitute thebulkof the compa- 
ny’s central division. 


Bonn Vows to Figfat U-S. Corbs 
On Imports of Machine Tools 

. United Press IruentaUonal 

BONN — The government wiH demand that 
the United States retract the restrictions It has 
placed on imports of m a c hine tools from West 
Germany, an aide to Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
ywrl in a newspaper interview Friday. 

Wolfgang SchaQbks, the cabinet-levei official 

who is in charge of Mr. Kohl’s chancellery, said 
in an interview with the Cologne Express that 
die U.S. move violated the Generali Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade.' Mr. SchadbLe said tbe 
government would not. accept the U.S. move 
and would demand retraction of the curbs: 


BtmlsCos BuUuvoPorn EostnUfil 
KCSttmpf Msrcks RecognEd 

SunChemBn Toots Roll s 


CopHoldodl FrueftaufB HlttiRahabn 

Lucky Str wd M DC Asst n NavstrwtC 

Soumrkadlp UNC Inc 


Sotos figures are unofflctoL Yaorlv highs and lows refiecT 
the provtouxS weeks ulus the cuTranlwwk. but not me lalest 
trading boy. Where a split or stock dividend amounting la 25 
percent or marat has Been paid, the years htotv-tow range and 
dividend are shown for the now stock onlv. Unless otherwise 
noted, rates of dividends are annual disbursements based an 
Ih* latest federation, 
a —dividend also extra (DJI 
b— annual rate of dlvtdana plus stock dMdendJl 
c— Itou Marine dtvtdend/l 

ckt — collecL/l 

d— new veortv towji 

e— dividend dednrsd or bald In preceding 12 manthsTl 
g— dividend In Canadian fund* sublect to 15% non-residence 
lax. 

I — dividend declared after se<ii-M> or stock cBvtoend. 

I— tfvldand paid this year, omitted, deferred, or no action 
taken at latosr dividend meeting. 

k— dividend declared or paid this year, an accumulative 
Issue wtth dtvfdends In arrears. 

n— new Issue In tbe part 52 weeks. The hton-knv range begins 
wttti the start ot tradtaa. 
nd — next derv dell wry. 

P/E — pric e - ear n in gs ratio. 

r— dividend doctored or paid In preceding 12 months, plus 
stock dividend. 

• —stock sollt Dividend begins vrttti date of iPIII. 
sis— sales. 

t — dividend paid in stock In preceding 12 months, estimated 
cash value on ex -dividend or tx-dlstributlon date, 
u — new veortv ntoh. 
v — trading halted. 

vl— In bankruptcy or rec e l v er s nto or bring reorganized wi- 
der the Bankruptcy Adt, or securltlas assumed by such com- 
panies. 

wd — whan distributed, 
wl — when Issued, 
ww— with warrants. 

*. — efedlvldond or ex-rtghls. 
xdls — ex-dtstrtbuttea. 
xw — without warrants, 
v — ex-dhridend and sales In fulL 
Vtd— vfeM 
z — sales to full. 


CGE, li r to Sign Accord 
On Worldwide Venture 

Agence France-Presse 

PARIS — The French electronics group Cie. 
Generale dTElectricitfe and ITT Corp. of the 
United States are to sign an accord Tuesday in 
Brussels to create a worldwi de te lecomm uni ca- 
tions consortium, sources at ITT said Friday. 

. The jonii company, Teleglobal Communica- 
tions NV, will have its headquarters in Amster- 
dam and wiH be controlled and directed by 

CGE 

. The consortium, expected to be tbe second- 
largest telecommunications group in the world 
and the leading group in cable manufacturing, 
will, operate in 75 countries, inducting IS in 
Europe, and wfllcmploy 150,000 people. 


Strike Catnjm Pun-Lad 

Price Jon Feb iter Aw Joe FetaMorAar 
31# - - - - 1/1* 

2IS BK. - - - Id* "4 IV4 - 

220 17 — Wk — 3/1* -r IW - 

23 I2Vj IM 14 - v: 1 x 11/1* jv- 

a is — m h », m 

ZM 41* Mt Pi* - 51 Ik - 

M I* A R - flT’ii’i- 
31 ) h tk 1 ht lit - - 

B 'i Ik h - - - - - 

3SS 1/14 9/15 I'M — — - - - 

Total am votome MJ15 
ToM COS BMP bt 3B.14D 
Total sol vo tame 20000 

ToM HP OPTO W.jauso 
Index: 

mumi! LBW2BJ2 aowBS56+a.U 
Source: CBOE. 


Commodity 
Aluminum, lb 
Coffee, lb 

Cooper elaarewilc.ib 
Iron FOB. tan 
Lead, lb 
Prlntctoth, vd 
Silver. Irav az 
Steel (billets), ion 
Steel (icrao). ion 
Tin, lb 
Zinc :b 
Source: AP. 


Dec. 26 
Prev. 
5X50 
1.40 
*5-**'1 
71X00 
68-69 
068 
568 
473 00 
7*-77 
46495 
064 




Dividends 


Dec. 26 

Company Per Amt Pot Rec 

STOCK 

Santa Monica Bank _ 30 PC 3-2 1-4 

o-nnnual; m -month hr; q-quartartv; k-semi- 
ahnaal 



DBS 

F rater Neavr 
How Par 
jCi Hume 
J37 Inefteape 
300 Lum cnana 
156 Malayan Banking 
714 OCBC 
OUB 
DUE 

snanorl-io 
Sun* Darby 
Spare AID Inei 
S oore Lana 
S'oore Press 
SSrtotnShlp 
St Trading 
(JOB 

Unit M Overseas 

SlroltsT'mJl'wU 
Prev took : 99239 


ALol 

Asatil CmkikoI 
AsaMCiOto 
Bonk of Tokyo 

Bridgestone 

Canon 

Casio 

CJloh 

Dal NIMrtn Print 
DohvaHauka 
Daiwa Securities 
F unite 
Full Bonk 
Full Photo 
Fujitsu 
Hitachi 
HhaclU Cable 
Honda 

Japan Air Lines 
Kailmo 
Kansai Power 
Kawasaki Steel 
Kirin Brewery 


8.95 965 
9.10 9.10 
29J 293 

L93 tta 
277 360 
X97S 0605 
US 5J0 
8.95 965 

350 25* 

358 25* 

NJ3. 464 

1.42 17* 

965 965 
4.98 5B5 
7.90 7.90 
163 165 

174 J7* 

4.42 460 

167 160 


3*1 J/D 
800 BOS 
1430 1410 
94* 940 

727 733 

1040 10*0 
1430 1440 
758 770 

1*00 1*00 
1820 KCa 
1*90 1710 
*150 *230 
1830 1010 
3730 3740 
10M 1040 
1140 1100 
ion iao 
1390 1403 
13300 11400 
1480 1500 
3940 3990 
183 185 

1430 IMM 
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KIAM: Remington Boss , as a Global Salesman, Offers More Than Shavers Expected 

*•« „«.! Bridgeport or anolher U.S. loca- ucts. introduced over the last three drilling. and Pic-Design, a Midd- 0 I 

tioruTthe product proved to be a ycai^ include hak capers and a W-g^oonecucet Mw of At Nippon Sted 


(Continued from first finance page) 
aies have been aggressively market- 
ing new shaver models. 

For its part. Remington plans to 
introduce a top-of-the line electric 
shaver next year. And it recently 
added an advanced shaver — de- 
signed with sanitary, disposable 
shaving heads — for use in hospi- 
tals and doctors* offices. 

Meanwhile, other ventures by 
Mr. Kiaro and Remington promise 
to have a greater bearing on the 
company's growth. 

The most promising, he said, is 
the company's portable carpet 
cleaner, the “Vic-Vac,” which is 
being displayed prominently fay K 
mart and other major retailers dur- 
ing the holiday shopping season. 

Remington purchased the rights 
to market the device this year from 
a Canadian inventor. Although the 
Vic-Vac is being made in Hong 
Kong, Mr. Kiaro said that the man- 
ufacturing would be moved to 


Bridgeport or another U.S. loca- ucts. inUaduced over the last three 
tionif the product proved to be a years, include hair clippers and a 
long-term success. security device that sounds an 

Remington's other products ex- alarm when a toddler falls into a 
tend its interests far beyond shav- swimming pool. 

'What we Ve got to do is find things that 
look great and really turn ont to be great 
when you put them in the stores/ 

Victor Kiam, 

Chairman of Remington Products 


ers, but few have gained large mar- 
kets. 

One is a line of compact travel 
kits, equipped with combs, scissors 
and other utensils, that was intro- 
duced to U.S. consumers in 1985. 
just when the strength or the dollar 
and incidents of terrorism reduced 
travel abroad. 

Other Remington-brand prod- 


in a series of acquisitions, Mr. 


clothing, and Pic-Design, a Midd- 
lebury, Connecticut distributor of 
ball bearings, sprockets and tools. 

Remington's growth, Mr. Kiam 
added, wfll be fueled by “unique 
selling propositions.” 

The concept is described o his 
book as finding new products and 
services that are unlike any others. 
As Mr. Kiam said: “What we've 
got to do is find things that look 
great and really turn out to be great 
when you put them in the stores." 

Although Remington's acquisi- 
tions and new products have so far 
experienced slow growth, col- 
leagues of Mr. Warn say they to- 


AM a Miw VI iivviiwiuviij, - - , . , , ,1..* — -IT 

Kiam has also gained control of fleet a corporate strategy that will 
several small companies that were la * e timc - 


in trouble, sometimes in bankrupt 
cv proceedings. 


“Victor is operating on the same 
principle he used with Remington 

- » v/. c: 


’ These include Act LL a Chicago shavers," said Mr. Simons, the 
company that markets jewelry Remington director. 'You buy a 
through home presentations; a company cheap, cut awts, work 
Wilmington. North Carolina, com- hard and eventually turn things 
pany that makes neckties and other around." 


Reuters 

TOKYO — A strong yen, 
slumping exports and low do- 
mestic demand are forcing Nip- 
pon Sted Corp„ the world's 

largest sted maker, to consider 
sharp cuts in its workforce and 
production capacity, according 
to a company spokesman. 

The business daily Nihon 
Keizai SMmbun said Nippon 
Steel would cut its work force 
by 30 percent and reduce capac- 
ity from an annual 37 milli on 
metric tons (363 minion short 
tons) to 24 millioa. 

Last month Nippon Steel 
predicted a parent company 
loss of 100 billion yen (S61738 ' 
million) in the year ending 
March 31, against last year’s 
profit of 36.07 billion yen. 


JAPAN: Tmdr Surplus Nwmued Again 

1* jSsss.ttS*' 
OttSSttSSS BWSSffSjs .iSgeSStfCi 

ihegffvenunmtujoit forecasts of a; nues will slow domcattc ■ » ^ ,njda 

era would cot at least one percent- rcpla^ex^r^withbom^g^ ^r^dFriday from Tokyo. •, 

i, S±£?5E5Sr*i. 

»i,o.v 9 ha.'ivfA TOvts. fceturers A^soaauuu 


hopes ofrecovery on their ability to Ikjwxxs. j ^ ■ 

persuade Japanese consumers to The move is necessarily 
spend vast savings. economic analysts said. Finance 

The Finance Ministry honored a .' Minister Khchi Miyazawa said on 
government promise to put the Wednesday -that the proposal was 
state's finances in order and pip- , the best Japan could do under. the 


Tbs Hi.Mprglfc.. 

Ifc works. ■ I ?- CtU ?5-^S?dror)of9 4penxnt 

The move is necessarily fomied, month a 

economic analysts 

Minister Khchi Miyazawa said on year ^Noyonwr dedinC 


posed on Thursday the fittest 
budget in 32. years for I987-8S, a 
mere 0J)3-percem spading rise to 


arcumstances. 

In a final report Friday, the 
Management and ; Coordination 


in October over the same mono. 
v~r ago- November marked the; 
.jtfth consecutive month of decline 

xhand in ma jor markets to _ e ^ 
Steep appreciation smee laie ■ -0 


Fr idays 

AMEX 

Closing 


Tables include the nationwide prices 
up ta the closing on Wall Street 
and do not reflect late trades elsewhere. 

Via The Associated Press 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

INTERNATIONAL FUNDS (Quotations Supplied by Funds Listed) 26 Dec. 1986 


Mtl asset value quotations are supplied by the Funds listed wltti the exception of some quota based on Issue price. 

The marginal symbols indicate frequency of quotations supplied: (d> -doily; (w) - weakly; (b)-bJ-monftUr; (r) -regularly; (1) -Irregularly. 


AL MAL MANAGEMENT 

-Iwl Al-Mal Trust. &A 1 24*54 

BANK JUUUS BAER « CO. Ltd. 

■(d) Baeroand SF 924.05 

-Id) Goober 5F145A00 

•I d > Eaulbaer America S 1351 Jia 

-«d) EauiDocr Europe. — — _ sfimxdo 

■( d I Eaulboer Pacfllc. SFUIOOO 

-( d 1 Grobar SF 103550 

-(dlSfocMiar SFTB7100 

-CdlSFR-BAER SF995JH 

BAII MULTICURRENCY 

-( r ) Multicurrency USS 41.12651 

-{ r 1 Muiilcunrencv Ecu ECU 148&2S 

-( r I Multicurrency Yen — YEN 20327107 
BNP INTERFUNDS 

•(v») Interband Fund s 1*4.14 

-(wl Intercurrency US5 3 1U1 

-(w)lnlercurrencv DM DM 3000 

-Iw) Intercurreney Sierflnp f 1040 

(w I Intereauily French Offer S 10.72 

-<w) IntereoulfY Pacific Offer S lt52 

-(wi Inferuauliv N.Anwr. Offer— s 11.10 

BANQUE INDOSUSZ 

.( w 1 Asian Growth Fund S 20.71 

-{wl Dlvaruond SF KLOD 

-Iwl FIF-Amerlcn S 10A0 

■(«) FIF-Euruoe S 2527 

-IW> FIF-lntematlonal- S ISAS 

-lw» FIF-Pocirlc S 34JJ 

-(wt France Btvtenips No I. FF loenosja 
-(w I France Blue chips ho 2- FF KU303J5 

-iw) IndosuezMuiiibonas A * 12305 

-( w) inaosuej MuttlDonas B S 23052 

-Id) Indosue: USD (NLM.F) 41107.01 

-IWllPNA-3 4100000 

• ( w) Pacific Gold Fund 41044 

IMUL 

(w) ECU MulllPlacemenr Ecu 102744 

BRITANNIAJ'On 271. St. Heller, Jersey 
■Iwl Brn.Dollar Income S 0904- 

-Iwl B.it5 Monoo.Curr S 12J4 

-( a 1 Brit. Inll-S Manog-Partf S 1J$0 

-Id) Bril. lntLCManoi.Portf c iSBLt 

-Iwl Brit. Am. Inc & Fd Lid S 1274 

-(wl Brh.GolO Funa— S D349- 

-Iwl BrltAVnvrii.Currencv l 1744 

-f d I Bril. Japan Dir Pert. Fa__ S 2441 

-f w I Bril Jersey Gilt Fund i 0207 

-( <3 ] Brit. Okasan GWbi 4 1223 

-(dl Brtt. world Lets. Fund— — s ij*2 

■fdi Brit. World Techn. Fund 4 D.9S7 

BROADGATE INTERNATIONAL FUND 

-< d) t Money Markei, S104S 

-I d 1 Norv-S Money Market Dm 1653 

-(wl S Band — . 51143 

-(wl NorvSBcnd .... DM 27 JO 

-(Wl Global faulty 413J6 

-Iwl Global Bond 410.49 

■(Wl Global Bona & Equity — $1103 
CAPITAL INTERNATIONAL 

-(wl Capital Inn Fund 5 6341 

-fw> capital itaila sa 3 3uw 
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/ Joseph E. Anton ini, President of E mart Corp. 

wst Makes It to the Top, but C 
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SCENE: Gloom and Doom in ’86 


• ‘ rj. 




• York Tima Serrico ■ 

$ W? YORK — Joseph E. Ait 
■ ftomm oot«W lave stepped out of 
’ooeaf those classic American rags- 
to-ricfes tales, -where the hero 
: starts out as a humble stock boy 
works a Sale harder than evoyone 
f &e,_cfihO» oyer aQ the obstacles 
■ and, to and behold, ends op at - the 
top of the heap. - . 

ForMr. Aiatomaii 45, the happy 
endmgwesm to be in aishc: Four 
months ago, be was naroed corpo- 
rate president and chief operating 
; officer, of K man Corp; lie is ex- 
pected to be named chitf executive, 
at the retail company’s' nir p na i 

meeting in March, and there is little 

doubt that he .wih' become chair- 
man- m September, when Bernard 
v M. Faiiber retires. . 

But in real life, nothing is quite 
. that simple. The irrepressible Mr. 
Antonim has plenty of challenges 
ahead. K mart, the leading U.S. 

discoonter and No. 2 retailer, is in a 

crucial period of transition. 

K mart is caught in a continuing 
race both to catch up with Sears 
Roebuck & Co., the No. 1 retailer 
and to stay ahead of the fast-grow- 
ing Wal-Mart Steves, the second- 
largest discounter. In (be past two 
years, K mart has had to run faster 
and faster just to keep its placed 

1 - Mr. Antonim, ^ <cmftf[ gregarious 
man who seems as damni fy and 
happy as a terrier, thmW he can 
win .the race just by sharpening K 
mart’s focus. With more market 
research, faster sales-inventoiry 
j- data, better technology, and cen- 
‘•^traHzed bookkeeping, he.says, K 
mart willbc able to stay in closer 
touch with changing consumer 
needs. 

- His most dramatic decision so 
far was lastmonth’s dosing of De- 
signer Depot, a 73-store chain that 
consistently posted losses «nfng 
higher-priced goods at a discount. 

. Mr. Antonini has a . special 
knowledge of appareL As bead, of 
K mart’s apparel division for the 
past three years, he provided cine of 
the bright spots in the company’s 
profit picture. With his guidance, 
and his successful emphasis on new 
lines of private-label pJnrtiing , the 
apparel division has contributed an 
increasing share of the "company’s 
overall sales and profits. . 

- Not all aspects of. K mart’s busi- 


have been- so' successful. After 
■ pmng high in the 19TOs, doabCng 
us- an nual sales and stunning its 
W“petitora by opening asmaay as 

250 stores a year, K man began to 
tose ground in; the 1980s . WriIe 
°toer retailers were constantly up- 
grading, Kmart did notraakesuffi- 
aem efforts to im p ro ve^ its mer- . 
chandise or. its- accounting. and 
inventory systems, brio modernize 
the look of. its stores.. - 

• “lie company* 1 big problems 
have arisen from hslack of proper 
systems and a lack of ccshpetitive 
ioformatioh; ' both of . which, have 
prevented it. from being as sharply 
competitive as it riibrdd bc£" said 
Stuart Robbins of DonaldionLuf-- 
kin Janette. He said that .the.com- : 
patty’s profit margin had suffered 
as a result/' . - /. ^ 

“It has to leam to maintain its 
margins wlrile being highly pspnto- 
tional” he said. “And it needs to 
improve its presentation - in its 
stores.** 

In 1985; K mart’s profits 
dropped 5.6 percent to $471 miT - 
Hon from $499 million the year - 
before, even though sales increased - 
6 percent j to $22.6 : bflHon, from 
$2U b3Eon. The. company's re-! 
turn an salesdipped toll percent 
in 1985, from 23 percent tbeprevi--; 
ous year and 2.6 percent in J983. 

-Profits jumped 51 percent in the 
first half of tins fiscal year, because 
of sharply lower interest- charges, 
improved, expense controls and 
be tto- inventory management But ; 
there is general consensus,' inside, 
and outside the campany, Chat K 
mart has more wodetodom reposi- 
tioning itself for the yeses to coma 

“I want to make a strong re- 
evaluation of . aD our markets to be 
sure that we are getting the busi- 
ness we should,” Mr. - Antonim 
said. And. he said, the company 
also, needs', to “look hard at our 
selling and . administrative ex- 


but Crucial Challenges Lie Ahead 



Ao**w Soda/Tft No* York Tpma 

Joseph E. Antonini, with one of his private-apparel lines. 


In an. era. when job-hopping is 
increasingly the norm, Mr/Aritan- 
ini, a native of Morgantown, West 
Virginia, has been the qmntessen- 
tial organization wum, one who has 
spent his entire career at K mart, or 
S.S. KresgeCo-,. as it was known 
when be first jdmed die company. 
Spinning offers from traditional 
department stores, and intrigued 
by Kresgp’s new discount division, 


Mr. Antonim joined the company 
right after his 1964 graduation 
from West Virginia University, 
where he had paid his tuition by 
forming his own dance band, “The 
Bonnevilles.” But for a seven- 
month stint in the army, he has 
been there ever since. 

After starting as a stock boy in 
Union town, Pennsylvania, Mr. An- 
tonini was transfened to the main 
offices in Detroit as an assistant 
manager in the sales department. 

In 1970, be was moved to Buffa- 
lo, New York as manager to an old- 
fashioned Kresge store that still 
bad wooden floors that needed fre- 
quent oiling. “The store was so old 
that it- had no delivery chute, so 
that we had to bring merchandise 
up in a basket and we had to sweep 
the floor with sawdust,” Mr. An- 
tonini recalls. 

Then, during the fuel crunch of 


1973, it was on to Baltimore, as a 
district manager supervising 15 
stores. “I would get up at 5 AM. to 
get into (he waiting line at the gas 
pumps," he says. 

In 1976, Mr. Antonim finally 
had a new K mart discount store to 
run. From the start, he had been 
fascinated with the idea of dis- 
counting, and with the plans of 
Hany Cunningham, the former 
chairman of Kresge, to build up a 
nationwide chain of discount 
stores. Such stores had great mass 
market potential he felt, so the 
chance to run a discount store of 
iris own, at a time when K mart was 
expanding faster than any retailing 
company ever had, was a dream 
come true. 

“We could train everyone from 
tiie outset and as a new store it 
could be molded to exactly what we 
wanted." he said. “We made a fe- 


tish of not only promoting our 
prices vigorously but also making 
sore that the items we promoted 
and all the wanted ones were al- 
ways In stock." 

That was done by subdividing 
the ordoring books so that goods 
could be ordered directly by de- 
partments, cutting the order pro- 
cess from two to four weeks 10 only 
one week 

His efforts paid off. The store 
became profitable in one year in- 
stead of the norma] Mr. An- 
tonini ’s efforts did not go unno- 
ticed. He was rewarded with four 
higher posts in the next seven years, 
ending as director of sales promo- 
tions in K man’s Eastern regional 
offices. And in 1983 it became clear 
that the company’s top manage- 
ment thought Mr. Antonini was 
something special a sentiment they 
expressed by jumping him half-a- 
dozen levels in the corporate hier- 
archy, making him executive vice 
president for administration of K 
mart Apparel Corp., the company's 
largest division. 

By then, K mart had reached 
almost SI7 billion in sales, far more 
than any other U.S. discount rhgm 
But opening hundreds of stores a 
year takes its toll and with more 
than 2,000 stores in 1983 the com- 
pany’s profits began to sag under 
the twin pressures of digesting the 
rapid expansion and absorbing the 
sales promotions that cut down 
profits on advertised items. 

Apparel presented a prime op- 
portunity, since clothing normally 
carries a higher markup than dura- 
bles. Mr. Antonini moved quickly 
to improve quality in both nati onal 
and K marl brands, advertising K 
mart clothes, for the first time, in 
women’s fashion magazines. 

He also sent merc handising co- 
ordinators into the field to study 
■regional taste differences. From 
their studies the company found 
out that in the Florida stores, for 
example, shoppers wanted to see 
spring and summer clothing in Oc- 
tober, and not wait until the tradi- 
tional January arrival of warm- 
weather styles. 

But the most important change 
was far more conceptual and philo- 
sophical As Mr. Anto nini and his 
staff studied the big shoppin g cen- 
ters near K mart stores, they found 


that many of the smaller stores, the 
ones between the big anchor de- 
partment stores, were changing 

hands 

“They were losing the fads that 
they had gone into business with 
because tastes were changing,” Mr. 
Antonini said. “We realized that 
despite the big boom in specially 
stores, their problem was that they 
were basically 'item' sellers, as op- 
posed to selling a broad range of 
goods that could withstand 
changes in taste.” 

Further studies by K mart Ap- 
parel convinced Mr. Antonini thai 
his focus should shift from what he 
calls “items at a price” to a coordi- 
nated, comprehensive private label 
program, that could be counted cm 
to fill aD the shoppers clothing 
needs from a full line of low-priced 
but stylish merchandise. 

One advantage to the company 
was that private label goods made, 
to a retailer’s specifications provide 
more markup advantages than na- 
tional brands distributed to many 
retailers. And the private- label 
strategy apparently pleased K mart 
shoppers. In 1986, private label ap- 
parel accounted for 50 percent of K 
mart’s clothing as compared 
with lOpereem in 1983. 

Additional moves included the 
addition of petite sizes for women 
and extra-sizes for men and women 
and the establishment of a full line 
of clothes in August 1 985 under the 
label of Jadyn Smith, a television 
actress. As a result, the company’s 
apparel business gained much 
ground. In three years, its share of 
total K mart sales rose to 24 per- 
cent from 20 percent and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Antonini “made a huge 
contribution to profits.” 

Mr. Antonini. who now lives in 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, with 
his wife and two children, became 
president of the apparel divirion in 
1984, senior vice president of K 
man in 1985, and executive vice 
president in January. Throughout 
his career, Mr. Antonini has shown 
a strong interest in using market 
research to hone the mer chandising 
process in each market. For exam- 
ple, in New England he found a 
demand for snowmobiles, which 
the stores did not cany. So he 
quickly added them to toe inven- 
tory. 


(Continued from first finance page) 

sorely coming what many of these 
highly leveraged junk-bond issuers 
wu be unable to generate toe cash 
flows needed to service their enor- 
mous debts and wifi go into bank- 
ruptcy or even liquidation." 

The end of interest payments by 
those who enter bankruptcy will 
threaten toe solvency of many fidu- 
ciaries bolding junk bonds and 
could cause panic in toe bond mar- 
kets. 

Perhaps most threatening in the 
long run, Mr. Cutler concludes, all 
this equity disinvestment is direct- 
ed toward toe purchase and resale 
of existing financial and physical 
assets, rather than toe creation of 
any new capital plant or techno- 
logical research. Hence, the con- 
cern is that America is de-industri- 
alizing and selling off its valuable 
assets to foreign holders. 

Another major worry is over toe 
chronic deficit in toe federal bud- 
8*. 


Professor Benjamin ML Fried- 
man of Harvard University be- 
lieves that toe chief threat to finan- 
cial stability implied by the sharp 
post- 1980 rise in toe government 
debt ratio comes from toe need to 
raise taxes — and hence to reduce 
toe incomes that individuals and 
businesses have available to meet 
toeir own debt service obligations 
— to service government debt. The 
immediate worry is not over a gov- 
ernment debt default. Neverthe- 
less, he says there is no way of 
continuing the pileup of federal 
debt at toe rate it has been going. 

The biggest worry at this point 
may well be the public's loss of 
confidence in the Reagan adminis- 
tration's ability to cope with toe 
most critical national problems, 
whether they lie in (he areas of 
foreign policy or economics. 

But it would be irresponsible to 
regard ail these worries as unsoiv- 
able. Is there a way out of toe 
morass? We shall consider possible 
solutions in another columa 
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77ii* Associated Press 

PARIS — International Aero Engines wifi 
supply a new type of engine for Airbus Indus- 
trie's planned A-340 long-range aircraft. Airbus 
said Friday. 

1AE is a consortium of engine manufacturers 
composed of Rolls-Royce Ltd. of Britain, Unit- 
ed Technology Corp.’s Pratt & Whitney Divi- 
sion. Japan Aero Engines Corp., Fisl Aviazione 
SpA of Italy and West Germany's MTU Mo- 
teren and Turbin en Union Munchen GmbH. 

The new LAE engine, known as the V-2500 
Superfan, is a propeller-jet hybrid that is 12 
percent more fuel-efficient than engines on the 
market today. .Airbus said. 

Airbus, a European commercial aircraft con- 
sortium, recently signed a letter of understand- 
ing for toe supply of up to 280 engines from 
CFM International SA, a joint venture by Gen- 
eral Electric Co. of toe United States and toe 
French company SNECMA. 

Luftfahttechnik Gmbh of Germany has 
agreed to collaborate with SNECMA and two 
other European companies on toe CFM 56-5 

engine. SNECMA said Friday. 

The decision to offer two engines with toe A- 
340, scheduled to go into airline service in 1 992, 
should provide a sales boost for the aircraft, 
said Jean Pierson, head of Airbus Industrie. 
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ACROSS 

i Blanched 
6 While preceder 

10 Bikini top 

13 Instruments 
played like 
rattles 

19 Adams or 
Gobel 

20 Sanctions 

22 Surround 

23 President as 

painter 

25 Crust Tor 
Colette 

26 Expert 

27 “ Kick Out 

of You" 

28 Matures 

20 The Velvet Fog 

30 Oversees 

32 Symbol of Ra 

33 Tropical 
climber 

34 Leblanc's 
Lupin 

35 President as 
another 

painter 

37 Snooze 

40 Gang or mob 
follower 

41 Touches upon 

43 Pan of r.b.i. 

44NCO 

45 Tokyo's one- 
time name 


ACROSS 

46 Paul or Peter 

47 Editor's note 

49 Cartogra- 
pher's 
creation, in 
Cadiz 

50 President as 
economist 

$3 Lacquer 

54 Residue 

57 Danngdeed 

58 Weapons at St.- 
Cyr 

59 Balzac 

60 Sprinkle or 
splash 

62 Actress 

Ekland 

63 Hunting dog 

64 Garaged 

65 Muskie's home 
state 

66 Maidenhair. 
e.g. 

67 They loop the 
Loop 

68 Mistake 

69 President as 
Senator- 
Cabinet officer 

71 Former money 
Of Brazil 

72 A Long 

73 One. in 
Oberhausen 

74 Exclamations 
of disbelief 


ACROSS 

77 Busy agey. of 

w.w.u 

78 He wrote "My 

People" 

80 Cambridge 
and Scarsdaie 
82 Plant parasite 

84 D.D.E.’s 
command 

85 President as 
baseball 
commissioner 

88" Kisses," 

Truffaut film 
00 Sprat’s choice 

92 Overhang 

93 Cautious 

94 Musical tone 

95 Egyptian 

dancer 

96 Wickerwork 

willow 

98 Navy mail sta. 

99 Option 

100 President as 
football player 

103 Tray 

104 Emulate Mark 
Hopkins 

105 Deserves 

106 These might be 
holy 

107 Yes 

108 Bshs.,e.g. 

109 " Foolish 

Things...": 
1935 song 


White House Moonlighters ByVirguuaP.Abelson 


PEANUTS 


NEAR THE CORNER 
U/E HAVE A 
STALL® 5KATEB0AWV 


DOWN 

1 Nightwear for 
felines? 

2 Menu words 

3 Privileged 

4 Opponent of 
Luther 

5 Pattern 

6 Piscivorous 
raptors 

7 Engrossed 

8 Plato's portico 

9 Sesame 

10 Hypothetical 
protein 
molecule 

11 New 

12 Queries 


DOWN 

13 Subdivision 

14 Encroach- 
ments 

15 Like some 
testimony 

16 President as 
author 

17 Valuation 

18 Bonzo, e.g. 

21 a pancake 

24 Double curve 

31 Prefix for 
space 

32 Hockey’s — 
Ross .Trophy 

33 Boors 
35 Religious 

mentor 


DOWN 

36 British navy 
group 

38 Garb 

39 Carpenters' 
tools 

41 “ Is Bom’ 

42 Bangkok 
money 

46 Cornered 

47 Fort in the 
news in 1861 

48 Waste 
allowance 

49 "Separate 
Tables" 
director 

50 Miller’s" — 
the Fall" 


RECITATIVEs Prose by James Merrill 
Edited and with an introduction by J.D 
McClatchy. 202 pages. $25; paperback, $12.50. 
North Point Press, 850 Talbot Avenue, Berkeley, 
Calif. 94706. 

Reviewed by Anthony Thwaite 

I N his collection of miscellaneous prose, "Re- 
quired Writing," Philip T-arlcin was content to 
include two interviews with himself. In “Recita- 
tive,'’ similarly miscellaneous, the editor, JJ>. 
McClatchy, has included seven with James Merrill, 
including one conducted by JJ3. McClatchy. The 
degree of self -consciousness may seem rather exces- 
sive. Has Merrill that much to tell us caiechismical- 
ly? As it toms out, he has: He is not only fluent, 
suave, sharp, witty, playful, but apparently genuine- 
ly self-searching and occasionally profound. 

The interviews are the heart of die book, a set of 
themes and variations on himself, prompted by 
questions that bring the same notes ringing back, 
there is some repetitiveness here, even monotony, 
but also consistency. Merrill has never presented 
himself, or been presented, as a “confessional" 
writer. His poems are oblique without being angu- 
lar, polished without being empty: They have often 
been called “elegant," sometimes “dandified." 

E ducated with as much expensive rigor as afflu- 
ent America could afford, the young Merrill ac- 



DOWN 

51 Snow in 
Tampa, e.g. 

52 Salt water 

53 Unites 

54 Slander 

55 Leanest 

56 President as 
actor 

59 Word before 
play or trade 

61 Ring decisions, 
for short 


66 Dan 

69 Graph 

70 Carnival 
performer 

74 Cupid 

75 Heat lightning 

76 Increases 


BOOKS 


quired several languages, a knowledge of the outside 
world, a degree of connoisseurship and a formida- 
bly precocious talent “Jim’s Book," a gathering of 
juvenilia, was privately published by Merrill's father 
when James was 16. He followed his time at Am- 
herst with much travel spending prolonged periods 
in continental Europe. Both his poetry and his 
fiction are nourished by his cosmopolitan life and 
by his wide reading in French, Italian, German and 
modem Greek. 

As a poet, Merrill can be seen as someone who 
relates not at all to the line of william Carlos 
W illiams ; very little (in spite of bis Eurocentrism) to 
Eliot or Found; most of all to Wallace Stevens. In 
the second section of “Recitative," given to pieces 
on other writers, Merrill acknowledges the way in 
which Stevens's example allowed “the young practi- 
tioner" to “seek out his own faith, in his own time, 
and arrive (with any luck) at his own humanity ” 
rather than be dictated to — as, Merrill suggests, 
Eliot, Pound and Frost dictate. 

In his essay on Gavafy, “Unreal Citizen." Merrill 
notes, as Auden did, that “Cavafy is that rare poet 
whose essential quality comes through even in 
t ra nslation." It is a common response, but Merrill's 


DENNIS THE MENACE 


Solution to Last Week’s Puzzle 



evident command of modem Greek, together with 
his sensitiveness as a poet, gave me a dearer insight 
than ever before into exactly what Cavafy’s diction 
and rhythm (and. in the earlier poems, rhymes) were 
actually like in Greek. This essay, a review of Robert 
Liddell's biography and of the Edmund Kedey- 
/ Philip Sherraid translations, ends with a wonder- 
ful story about Merrill in Greece giving a lift in his 
car to a young Belgian who thought be was going to 
visit Cavafy — an elegantly unlikely hoax on some- 
one’s part, since Cavafy had died in 1933. 

When he comes to dispraise (as in reviewing 
bodes by Robert Hillyer and Robert Penn Warren), 
the te chnic al observations are less convincing: He 
dismisses or denigrates tines that, even out of con- 
text, seem no worse thm tines he praises, elsewhere, 

by Robert Bagg or, in the same review, by William 
Jay Smith. Again, some inclusions seem marginal 
such as a foreword to a libretto by Bernard de 
Zogheb that very few will have by than, and that is 
scarcely quoted by MerrrlL though what he does 
quote sounds hke a good joke. And the foreword to 
Robert Morse’s “Nineteen Poems” (privately print- 
ed by Merrill after the death of Morse, a neighbor) 
reads like an affectionate aside for fellow-neighbors 
in Stonington, Connecticut As for the notes from 
Japan and Bangkok, matte ona trip in 1956-57 and : 
extracted from carbons of letters home, they hardly 
seem worth the carriage: “Over and over the point is 
reached when Art and Nature cannot be tdd apart" 
is one of those observations on Japan that one has 
read too many times. 

There remain, at the endof the bode, three pieces 
rf fiction. One hesitates to call all of them “stories.” 
“Rose," written when he was 20, is a creepOy whim- 
sical anecdote, or mood-piece. “Driver" is mysteri- 
ously teasing, seeming to be some sort of allegory. 
“Penn The Landscape Game” sounds like brilliant, 
puzzling, posturing fragments from a travel diary. 

“Recitative" is best read, in its interviews and 
some of die critical pieces, as a useful adjunct to 
Merrill’s poetry, illuminating much. Merxfll is not 
an easy poet, or a poet it is easy to warm to. But 
“Recitative" probably comes as dose as is possible 
to being a handbook to Merrill — a handbook 
rather than a primer. 


REX MORGAN 


Anthony Thwails's new book of poems, “ Letters 
from Tokyo," will be published this spring. He wrote 
this review for The Washington Post. 
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MADRID: Fair. Temp. 8— -2 146 — 281. NEW YORK: Fair. Term 6—0 
143 — J2J. PARIS: Cloudy with showers Temp. 6-4 M3 - dome- Mr 
Temp. 7-2 (45 — 361. TSLAVtV: not Available. ZURICH: Overcast 
showers. Temp. 2— -2 (34 — 281. BANOKOKi Foggy. Tomp. 32— So— m 
HONG KONG: Pair. Tamp. If — 16 (66 - 6t (.MANILA: ShoWs TrfmTni_% 
IW — 73). SEOUL: Snow. Temp. -3—10 [7T_uj. suHSA&AR^sE^i? 
Temp. 30 - 25 186 - 77) TOKYO: ClOudv. Term. 12 - 6 154 - 43, * Sh ™ 17 - 
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BUSINESS/FINANCE 


The Trib’s business 
sectionis now tagger 
and better than ever. 
Every day it’s packed 
with the business news 
you need. 

And much, much more. 


Monday: 

Eurobonds/Intema ticma] PreHi ♦ 
and Wor ld Stocks i n Review 
Tuesday: Intematirmal Ct pcW 
and CommoHitiw 

Wednesday: International Manage 
Thursday: Will Street Watrih 
Friday: Tedmdogy. 

_ Saturday: 

Economic Sc dne/ftisrnreg iwn„ 

: v- Tuesday through Saturday: 
Currencv Maricete/fimvmarir. 


ets. 


Personal Investing 

on the second Monday 
l ' ■ ci every month. 
And the latest financial 
figures everyday. 


$ 
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Pernfors Saves a Day for Sweden 


Ce^Hedfy Our Staff From DujKaehrt 
MELBOURNE — Mikael Pern- 
fore, playing a tournament match 
on grass Tor only the fifth time, 
gave defending cham pion Sweden 
a 1-1 tie Friday in the Davis Cup 
final with a 6-3, 6-1, 6-3 defeat of 
Australian Pan] McNamee. 

Pat Cash had given Australia a 1 - 
0 lead with a 13- II. 13-1 1,6-4 upset 
of Sweden's No. 1 player, Stefan 
Edberg. But Pernfors, a two-time 
NCAA champion at the University 
erf Georgia, dominated the veteran 
McNamee: 

Cash was to team with John Fib- 
gerald against Edberg and Anders 
Jarryd in the doubles Saturday, 
with the reverse singles scheduled 
for Sunday in the best -of -five final. 

“I knew if I lost we’d be in big 
trouble,” said Pernfors, 23, whose 
victory vindicated a decision by the 
Swedish team captain, Hans Ols- 
son, to use Pernfors as a singles 
player ahead of the more experi- 
enced Jarryd and Joakim Nystrom. 

“Pemf oi s played fantastic t ennis , 
but he'd shown me in practice that 
he was capable of it," said Olsson. 

Pernfors 1 only previous experi- 
ence on grass courts was at Wim- 
bledon this year, where he won 

. ,, - ■ . WMrfw»m»A«»c*ciRw. three matches before losing to 

: rat utsn reacned for a 13-11, 13-11, 6-4 upset of Sweden’sStefcan Edberg, giving Australia a 1-0 lead in the Davis Cup final, eventual champion Boris Becker of 
‘ West Germany in the quarterfinals. 



^Bosworth, 2 Other Sooners Barred 

:e Bowl for Steroid Use 





\ 


land 


: New York Tones Service 

NEW -YORK — Brim Bos- 
j worth, the afl-Azmaica Hnebadcer, 

| and two of his University of Olda- 
| homa teammates have been barred 
| from playing in the Orange Bowl 
: game on Jan. 1 because they, tested 
'positive for anabolic steroids. 

The ruling, announced Huns- 
; day, was made by the National 
: Collegiate Athletic Association. It 
: had instituted tests for champio n- 
; ship events and some football bowl 
: games tins year in an effort to pre- 
jvetu the use of more ifW 100 . 
! banned 1 generic drugs. 

Six players now have been barred 
. from bowl games because of positive 
. drug tests, but the ban on Bosworth, 
A * a proponent of the testing program, 

| was die most dramatic so far. 



Brian Bosworth 


&v. 


new rule.Ilmewtiiey took steroids 
He is a charismatic player, noted to be tagger and stronger." 
for bis unusual hair st^e^ his prodi- The three players banned did not 

gjons strength md his outspoken accompany theteam. ' -t 
stand against drugs. He was fourth... “They brew they wouidbe tested 

: this reason in voting for the Hris- at the bowl site," Switzer said. ^ 

balrauSS this season, one of 
; J *** 5 ? 11 7®* ejected to .would be. They knew that they ^ 4 ^ nuhmg yards,- finishe d with 

, be a top nm spnng’s would be ineligible.'*- ■ ^ 159 jtinb? 2 S ma afterbemg 


Switzer said his players fold him 
it had been several months since 
they took steroids, adding, T be- 
lieve the athletes.” 

T certainly rather it be steroids 
than cocaine or marijuana," he said. 

■ Alabama Wins Sun Bowl 

Sophomore tailback Bobby 
Hmppbrey scored on runs of 64 
and 3 yards Thursday and caught 
one of Mike Simla's two third-peri- 
od touchdown passes as Alabama 
beat Washington, 28-6, in the Sun 
Bowl in B Paso, Texas, The Asso- 
ciated Press reported. 

It was Alabama's record 22d vic- 
tory in a postseason bowl game. 

Sbula threw a 32-yard scoring 
pass to Greg Richardson midway 
through the third quarto- and a 17- 
yarder to Humphrey with 13 sec- 
onds left in the period as the Crim- 
son Tide polled away from a 7-6 
halftime lead. 

Humphrey, who set seven Alar 




National Football League draft. Bosworth’s father, through' , 
Also barred from, the Oradge family spo kesman, mid in fryfog,' 
Bowl-game agaimt- A rkaatsas-wcre -TVvay thKthft sOUiddhinfluf iw' 
sophomore guard Gary Bennett said not taken steroidsrince last March:' 
: freshman defensive tadde- David " V “What happened was that Brian. 
. Shoemaker. Neither is a starter. waslntheuniveratyhospttal car^ 
Earlier this week, Arkansas hue-, cr this mmtirwitii a stomach disor- 
, backer David Dudley was dedared fa He was dehydrated and the 
mdigibfebecauseof steroid use, and ^ he took must have 
Jeff Ebregri, an aD- A m erica guard brought out -the fact he had taken 
..from the Umvority tf.Son that months ago." FosterBoa- 

“P”_ T 01 ? worth was quoted as saying. “Brian 

was told dial steroids can show’up 


held to 18 yards on has first eight 


carries. 


No Time Now 
For Football 

■ ■ United Press International 

HAMILTON. Ohio — Gene 
Hulshult could have been prepar- 
ing for the Cotton Bow! football 
game an New Year's. Instead, he 
was thankful to be alive: 

Hulshult celebrated his 23d 
birthday on Christmas Day by re- 
laxing, less than two weeks after 
undergoing open heart surgery at 
the Cleveland Clinic. 

He had beer an outstanding de- 
fensive tackle at Hamil ton Badin 
High School and was recruited by 
Ohio State in 1982. 

But dining a routine physical in 
die spring of 1983, he was found to 
have an irregular heartbeat. An ex- 
amination a few days later con- 
firmed that his heart had a defec- 
tive valve. 

“I can't go running. I can’t drive 
a car ... but I fed fine,” he told the 
Columbus Dispatch newspaper by 
telephone. 

When his heart trouble was dis- 
covered ihe team doctor told him 
he could not play football again. 

“It wasn't that much of a shock to 
me, really* be said. “When I looked 
at football, I saw it as a way of getting 
through school They assured me I 


“I was pleased with the way Td 
been practicing and I usually per- 
forin better in match play,” said 
Pernfors, ranked llih in the world, 

He took just 91 minutes to beat 
McNamee, 32, a two-time Wimble- 
don doubles champion. 

“I was surprised it was over so 
quickly and so easily, but I passed 
real mil and 1 returned well and 
those are the main points of my 
game." said Pernfors. That was 
one of the best matches I’ve ever 
played.” 

McNamee, who offered no ex- 
cuses after being out-hustled and 
out-finessed, said, “He outplayed 
me." 

McNamee. ranked 45th in the 
world, but with an 11-4 Davis Cup 
singles record, made error after nn- 


Jamn McEwm/TIta Anooctod Pres 

Mikael Pernfors gave the defending champions a 1-1 tie 
with a 6-3, 6-1, 6-3 defeat of Australian Paul McNamee. 


forced error as Pernfors pressured 
him constantly. 

Earlier, Cash had thrilled a sun- 
baked sellout crowd of about 1 1,000 
by out-lasting Australian Open 
champion Edberg, a serve-and -vol- 
ley specialist rated 20 places above 
Cash's world ranking or 24th. 

They slugged it out from the base- 
line and, with rare exceptions, 
stayed away from the serve-and- vol- 
ley techniques normally used on 
grass courts. The southeasierly 
winds that swirled around the horse- 
shoe-shaped Kooyong Stadium 
made it difficult 10 control ground 
strokes and services, while the sun 
caused many serving errors. There 


were 1 1 service breaks in the 3-hour. 
45-minute match. 

The 21 -year-old Australian said 
he had not been concerned, even 
when trailing in the first set. when, 
he said, be had problems with the 
sun s hining in his eyes as he served. 

“I didn't fee! I was playing that 
badly." he said. “I wasn't that dis- 
appointed, and when I got back 
into the first set I knew I could win 
the whole match. 

"1 was returning a bit better than 
be was. It was just a point here and 
a point there — that's the way it is 
when you play a guy who is that 
good.” 

He added that "there is nothing 


like the pressure of a Davis Cup 
final, but 1 felt very relaxed ]*d 
prepared for this for a month. I 
think mentally this was the best 
match I have played.” 

After Cash came from I-S down 
to tie ibe first set at 5- all, forcing a 
tie breaker, each held service until 

his servkxTto trail 

al 1 1-12. Cash won the set on an ace 

1 hour, 28 minutes into Lhe match. 

Edberg fdU into a string of serving 
errors, dropping his service in the 
17th game of the second set to trail, 
8-9. He broke Cash in the next gam* 
when Cash double-faulted on break 
point, but both players were obvi- 
ously tense, aware that many ob- 
servers believed the three-day final 
could hang on the opening match. 

The Swede's service slump con- 
tinued. and he was averaging a 
double fault for every six serves 
when he again lost service on the 
third break point to trail 11 - 12 . 
Cash won the set with another ace. 

That appeared to drain Edberg, 
who lost his service in the third and 
fifth games of the third set to trail 
3-2. Cash broke a racket in the sixth 
game, but attacked with renewed 
confidence and won the final set in 
29 minutes. MP, UP/) 

■ MandHkova May Defect 

Hana Mandlikova, the world's 
fourth-ranked women's tennis 
player, is seeking Australian citi- 
zenship. the Brisbane Courier-Mail 
newspaper reported Friday night, 
according to Reuters. 

The 24-year-old Czechoslovak 
star, who married a Czechoslovak- 
born Australian this year, declined 
to comment directly on the report 
and said she would make a state- 
ment Saturday. 

But her coach, Betty Stove, said, 
“It’s no secret, we’ve got nothing to 
hide." 

Martina Navratilova, the world's 
top wo man player, defected form 
Czechoslovakia in 1975 and became 
a U.S. citizen in 1981. Ivan Lendl 
the men's No. 1, who was bom in 
Czechoslovakia, has taken the first 
steps to acquire UK citizenship. 


— . -r^ouald kcep-my scholarship.” 


“Florida Chius Bowl after he tested 
. positive for steroids. A reserve play- 
- er from Arizona State, who was not 
| named, was suspended last week. 

• [North Carolina announced 


1 North Wins fit Bine-Gray 

Notre. Dame quarterback Steve 
Beuedein threw a 23-yard loach- 
down-pass Thursday and directed 
three other scoring drives as the 
North beat the South, 31-7, in the 
49th annual Bine-Gray all-star foot- 
ball game in Montgomery Alabama, 
The Associated Press reported. 

Temple tailback Paul Palmer, 
the runner-up to Miami quarter- 
back Vinny Testaverde in voting 
for the Hdsrnan Trophy, ran for 
166 yards on 22 carries, scored on a 


ii? 


* 


a year after ir is taken. 

“It’s a shame for a player of that 
caliber to miss out on the game," 

. . . game’s most valorijle player. 

! from the team for Saturday’s Aloha 
. Bowl ga me against Arizona for aca- 
demic reasons. United Press Inter- 
; national reported from Honolulu.] 

; More than 700 players from 20 
; universities scheduled for postsea- 
son pixy have been tested through 
urinalysis the last few weeks, in- 
cluding teams in the five major 
games: the Orange, Fiesta, Cotton, 

Rose and Sugar bowls. 

Steroid use is not a crime, and 
the National Football League has 
no rules against it But the drug, 
while it can build muscle strength 
and is used in the treatment of 
varying medical problems, can 
have damaging side effects, includ- 
ing the development of liver tu- 
mors. Olympic athletes are not per- 
mitted to take steroids. 

■ GoachKnew of Use 
The Oklahoma coach, Barry 
Switzer, said Thursday he had 
known that Bosworth had taken 
steroids and 'had warned, him about 
the new NCAA rule barring their 
use. The Associated Press reported. 

“Of course I warned him," Swit- 
jzer said at the airport in Miami 
after he arrived with his team for 
the New Year’s Eve bowl game. “I 
talked to him in January about the 


„ The Ohio State coach, Earle 
Bruce, saw that he did. Hulshult 
graduated with a degree in zoology 
and will return in the fall to begin 
dental school 

Bruce vis ted Hulshult at the 
Cleveland Clinic. 

“We talked about more than 
football” Hulshult said “They’re 
playing Texas A&M, I know that. 
But to tefl you the truth, I don’t 
even know what city the Cotton 
Bowl is' in. 

“You can just say it [football] 
never was a top priority. Not like 
getting through school getting 
through life.” 



Ewing Gives Knicks 
Reason to Celebrate 


»/H» Auadcmd 

Moses Malone, eyeing a ball that had eluded Tim McCor- 
mie of the 76ers, got 28 points and 21 rebounds as Wash- 
ington won, 102-97, Thursday. It was Malone’s first game 
In Philadelphia since the 76ers traded him to the Ballets. 


The Associated Press 

NEW YORK - Patrick Ewing 
said it might have been the most 
exciting game he has played in 
since he was in college. 

It was no coincidence that it also 
might have been the best game he's 
played since he wore a Georgetown 
University uniform. 

Along with his 28 points and a 
season-high 17 rebounds, Ewings 
offensive rebound and game- win- 
ning 10 -foot jump shot at the buzz- 
er gave the New York Knicks an 
86-85 victory ova the Chicago 
Bulls in a National Basketball As- 
sociation game on Christmas Day. 

The Knicks trailed, 85-84, when 
Chicago’s Dave Corane completed 
a three-point play following a 
missed snot by teammate Michael 
Jordan with six seconds left After 
a timeout, Trent Tucker missed a 
long jump shot, but the ball 
bounced high to Ewing. His shot 
hit the from of the rim, bounced to 
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4 Playoff Teams Look Back Toward Sunday Games 


Paid Palmer, the 
dragged Florida’s Adrian 


iMd/Tht.AaNoaM PMa 

’s most valuable player, 
along for a first down. 
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THURSDAY'S RESULTS 
oicrn W » » 

Near York a* T* M as— u 

Ewtao 13-29 2-4 28 . Monde non T-U ** 19 .- 
Jortmi 10-28 W-T 2 30 , Corzlrw >12 *& u. Re- 
bounds: CMcaBotf (Oakley 12 ); New York St 
(Ewing 17 ). Assists: Chicago 19 (Jordan 5 ): 
now York M (Henderson *>. 

W««™*an SSSSl'S 

PMIadatoMe *» « : 

M. WiakMe 11 - 3 S 8 - 102 B, J. Matone 94 D S-A 33 ; 

Hobinson T 2 - 5 M 4-5 28 . Cheeks 8-12 1-3 17 . Re- 
bonds: Washington a (ALMaiona 21 ): w«-_ 
0 detohlo 47 (Bark lev 10 ). Assists: washlrwton 
21 (j. Mown* 7 ); PhliodoWilo 17 (Chaeks 9 3 - 

D.S. College Result® 

TOURNAMENTS 
Oeimlnada Clause 
First Rotmd 
mofninade 97 , Hasilnta 7 * 

•*. Hawaii P-dflc 74 

Totfi*nameflt of Chridioo Colleges 
CbaaiFkKisWfi 
Seattle 96 . Howril Loa 7 * 

THra Ptaee 
WWTflWi K. Christ Coil 77 
Fifth Place 
RnlS eft Fresno Pacific 47 
Seventh PMta 

pacific Christian 83 . poadtiican TS 


CHICAGO- 


d Gordon Galdshorry 
vice presidaiTtol minor league scoutlne. Pro- 
moted Mark McGuire, vk* president of ntan- 
irlng and control, to vice president al finance. 

MONTREAL— Named Bin MacKenzle dl- , 
rector of Canadian xnrttrw. 

COLLEGE 

DARTMOUT H Horned Euoeae (Buddy) 
TeeveiK iooftaU coach. 

'• IDAHO STAT E - Na m ed WOUCrineroasle- 
lanr (oathafl coach. 

' . LONG BEACH STATE— Named Lorry 
RelsMg footead coach. 

NEW MEXICO— warned Mike Shoooard 
fooTbaM caoeiL. 


European Soccer 


ENGLISH FIRST DIVISION 
Aston villa 2. Chariton 0 
LohMHer 1, Arsenal 1 
Liverpool 0. Manchester United i 
Luton ft Wat MU 2 

Manchester dh> 1. Sheffield Wednesday 0 
Newcastle a Evenon 4 
Norwkh Z Nottingham Forest 1 
Queen's Pane Ra ngers 3. Coventry i 
Southamafbn 1, cmkm 2 
Tottenham 4, West Ham O 
wimMedon % Oxford 1 


' The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Coach John 
Robinson said Thursday that Ins 
Los Angeles Rams wifl go “back to 
the basics” — meaning AB-Pro run- 
ning back Eric Dickerson — when 
they play the Washington Redskins 
cm Sunday in the National Confer- 
ence wild-card game of the National 
Football League playoffs. 

Although new quarterback Jim 
Everett has given the Rams a pass- 
ing attack, the team has lost two 
straight and four of its last seven. 
In last week's 24-14 loss to the San 
Francisco 49ers, for the NFC West 
Dzviaon title, Dickerson had only 
10 carries after three quarters. 

“We got off the track a little bit 
and it was my fault,” Robinson said. 

Dickerson, who rushed for 1,821 
yards this season, said, “I don’t 
think we’re as physical as we used 
to be. We had been practicing the 
pass for about three weeks and I 
think we may have been getting too 
‘finessefuL’” 

The 1 Redskins also have di- 
gressed after an 11-2 stan. They 
narrowly avoided bringing a three- 
game losing streak into the playoffs 
by scoring 21 points in the fourth 
quarts of a 21-14 victory over the 
Philadelphia Fugles Last week. 

The Redskins’ coach, Joe Gibbs 
is hoping that his young quarter- 
back, Jay Schroeder, will regain the 
form that earned him a Lrip to ihe 
Pro Bowl in his first full season as 
an NFL starter. Schroeder had 
thrown 21 interceptions in his last 
. 1 1 quarters before rebounding In 
the final period against the Eagles. 

Those .11 interceptions matched 
Schroedcr’s total through the first 13 
contests. He began to encounter dif- 
ficulty when the New York Giants 
dropped into a three-deep zone and 
picked off six passes, and will face a 
similar aUgnzramt Sunday. 

Kelvin Bryant and Gary Clark, 
two keys to the Redskins' passing 
game, were nursing injuries this 
week but were expected to play. 
Bryant bruised a kidney in Phila- 
delphia and Clark sat OUt that 
game with a sprained ankle. 

Clark/wbo was selected to the Pro 
Bowl, has gained 1.265 yards on a 
team-high 74 Teammate 

Art Monk gained 1,068 yards on 73 
catches and George Rogers rushed 


NFL PREVIEW 


for 1 ,203 yards. Only one other team 
in NFL history, the 1979 Dallas 
Cowboys, ever had that combina- 
tion of 1 , 000 -yard performers. 

Under Gibbs, the Redskins, who 
are favored by 4 Vi points, have beat- 
en the Rams three straight times, by 
a combined score of 123-34, with a 
51-7 rout in the 1983 playoffs. 

But “these are whole new 
teams,” Gibbs said. “If we go 3-13 
next year, what will the past mean 
[hen?” 

■ AFC Coaching Rivaliy 

On the field, the American Con- 
ference wild-card game Sunday be- 
tween the New York Jets, who are 
favored by two points, and the 
Kansas City Chiefs will pose sever- 
al intriguing matchups. United 
Press International reported. 

Among the most interesting will 
be wide receivers Al Toon and 
Wesley Walker of the Jets against 
comerbacks Albert Lewis and Ke- 
vin Ross of the Chiefs. 

Off the field, one battle emerges 
above all others: Bud Carson, the 


Jets’ defensive coordinator versus 
John Mackovic, the Chiefs' coach. 

Carson was Lhe Chiefs defensive 
coordinator in 1983. Mackoric's 
first season as coach. There was no 
second year for the stormy mar- 
riage. 

Between seasons, Carson and 
Mackovic disagreed on philosophy 
and personnel Shortly after the 
start of training camp, they decided 
that the best thing was to split up. 

Carson was a volunteer assistant 
for one season at Kansas Universi- 
ty before joining the Jets in 1985. 
Mackovic went without a defensive 
coordinator for two seasons before 
naming Walt Corey to the position 
tins year. 

“Bud Carson, to me, is a great 
coach,” said Deron Cherry, the 
Chiefs' Pro Bowl Free safely. “He is 
very knowledgeable about the 
game. He had a big influence on 
me. The biggest influence was in 
developing my talent and ability. 
He's a very aggressive coach. When 
he sees talent and ability he gets the 
best out of iL He makes you use it. I 
think he is the greatest coach I've 
had the opportunity to play for." 

Cherry said that in Carson's first 


year in Kansas Gty some people 
thought Lhe outspoken coach was a 
“pyscho or a madman." Cherry 
added, however, that “to this day 1 
think a lot of players still wished 
Bud was around." 

Carson’s reputation as a sharp- 
tongued coach has not diminished 
in New York. Neither has his repu- 
tation for building defenses, which 
he built while construe ling Super 
Bowl units for Lhe Pittsburgh Steel- 
ers and the Rams. 

After great success last year with 
a 3-4, attack-oriented defense, Car- 
son has had injuries decimate this 
team in the last five weeks. The Jets 
lost all five games, and the defense 
now is ranked last in the league. 

Sunday, it will face an offense 
put together by Mackovic, an of- 
fense ranked last in the NFL. 

“He hasn’t said go out and win 
for me," said Jet defensive end Bar- 
ry Bennett, but “we’re aware what 
happened back then. We've let Bud 
down a bunch or times this year. 
Everyone on defense would like to 
play well for him 

“It's not the sole motivation, 
though. We’d like to give Bud a 
little Christmas present” 


the back and fell through the bas- 
ket as the buzzer sounded. 

“I haven't had a player jump into 
my arms like Trent did since 
Georgetown,” Ewing said of the 
celebration. “We need to play 
psyched and this should help us." 

Ewing shared the holiday spot- 
light with Jordan, who scored 30 
points, eight under his league-lead- 
ing average, and amazed the Madi- 
son Square Garden crowd with his 
spectacular moves. But Jordan was 
disappointed with the loss and his 
10-for-28 shooting. 

“It was a heanbreaker, but we 
didn't play well enough to win," he 
said. “My shooting was terrible, as 
the stats will show. It seems like 
everything was short." 

Jordan's most crowd-pleasing 
play was a dunk over Ewing in the 
seesaw fourth quarter, when there 
were 10 ties and nine lead changes. 

“He dunked on me, but we won 
the game," Ewing said. “I'd like my 
teammates to think they can count 
on me down the streicb. If they go 
to me. FU help them." 

“He carried us," Tucker said of 
Ewing. “He got us to the point 
where we had the opportunity to 
win, then he won it himself. When 
my shot came off, the big guy was 
right there. It was a beautiful thing 
to watch." 

The Bulls were only 31-of-79 
shooting as they posted their lowest 
point total of the season. Still only 
Ewing’s rebound and basket pre- 
vented them from winning. 

“All we had to do was grab 
Tucker's missed shot and the game 
was ours," said the Bulls’ coach, 
Doug Collins. 

New York had led by 33-1 8 four 
minutes into the second quarter be- 
fore Jordan got un tracked, scoring 
1 1 points in four minutes as Chica- 
go closed the gap to 41-36. It was 
45-37 al halftime, and coach Bob 
Hili was worried that his Knicks 
had been demoralized by Jordan. 

“After a few of Jordan's dunks, 
the crowd went crazy and I'd see 
our guys with their heads down." 
Hill said. “I had to use two time- 
outs in situations like thaL We have 
to understand that the crowd is 
going to react that way to him. 
We’ve got to gel back down court 
so the fans can react to us also.” 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


INTERNATIONAL 

ESCORT 

SERVICE 

USA & WORLDWIDE 

Hood pffaf h Now Yotk 
330 W. 56* S, N-T.C KB19 USA 

21 2-765-7896 
212-765-7754 

MAJOECSSXT CARDS AND 
OfeSKS ACCHTO) 

Mvoto Montfaanfaipc AvaEablo 


LONDON 

Porfman Escort Agency 

67 CbBtom Stroot, 
Undoa W1 

Tab 48* 3724 or 486 1158 


RAMAJXr NUMBS ONE Baori 
Sonia. Tot 0*9/84 4875 or 84487ft 


INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFIED 


(Continued from Back Page) 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


LONDON 

KENSINGTON 

E5CORT SBtVKE 

TO XOfSMGTON CHURCH ST, WB 
TBi 937 913* OR 9379133 
Afl major mdR card* ac copte cL 


LONDON 

B&GRAV1A 


Tefc 736 5877. 


AR1STOCATS 

London Escort Swvfa 

128 Wiamaro London W.l. 
AH major Credit Cards Accepted 
Tef 437 47 41, / 4742 
12 noon - imcJicyhl 


ZURICH SUNY ESCORT SBtVKE-TcL 
0!/® 58 74. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


LA VENTURA 

TEW YORK ESCORT SBtVKE 
CRHXT CARDS 
213 - 888 - 16 M 


CAPRICE-NY 

ESCORT SERVICE AM NEW YORK 
TEL: 212-737 3291. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


ZURICH 
TAMA ESCORT ft GUIDE 
SERVICE. TEL- 01/ *9 55 04 


* AMSTERDAM * 

ESCORT SERVICE. *8 11 20 


FRANKFURT ft SURROUMXNG5 

Caroline's Eicon ft Travel Service. 
Tefc 069/43 57 61 


AMSTERDAM SYLVIA 

Exon Service. Tefc (0) 20-255191. 
Credit aid; ac ce p ted 


HEATHROW AND LONDON 

SOFMST1CATB) ESCORT SBtVICE 
CREDIT CARDS. Tel: 352 8343 


MOAN EXCLUSIVE muHowuo! Escort 
Service. Tefc (392 869 1479 


MADRID IMPACT «cdh and gu«fc 
lervice. MuMngud. 26l 4142 


COPENHAGEN/ Sioddulrn Mss Scon- 
cSnovia Bcort Service. (45)01 -54 17 06 


ATHENS ESCORT AND GUIDE Ser- 
vice. let 8080194. 


TR AVIV DAVFS ESCORT Service. 
Tel: 03-37791 1 .'998754 


BRUSSELS. CHANT AL ESCORT Ser- 
vice: Tefc 02/520 23 65. 


LONDON GERMAN *8401 AIE- 
ance Eiavt Service. Tel: 245 0080 


MUNCH - SECRET ESCORT ft Guide 
Service. Tefc 087/ 44 86 038. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


WEST END ESCORT SERVICE London 
BS0 2827 


LONDON OLIVIA ESCORT Service. 
Tefc 262 0842 


LONDON BLONDtE ESCORT Service. 
Tefc 01-584 3803 


LONDON ORIENTAL GUIDE and Ei- 
con Service. Tel: 01-243 1442 


FRANKfURT AHEA. Pnvaie Cofleeion 
Esoon & travel service. Tel. 62 B8 OS. 


FRANKFURT 4- AREA Chroma Eicon 
Service. 069' 364656'. Crecfil Cards 


SOPHIE FRENCH SPEAKING Escort 
Service. Tel. London: 01 723 1117. 


HAMBURG - ROYAL ESCORT Ser- 
va. Tefc 040/5534145. 


LONDON SERENA Escort Series. Tefc 
01229 0028 


MUMCH - REMEMBER ESCORT Ser- 
vice. Tefc 91 23 14 


AMSTERDAM. SJtE ESCORT and 
Guide Service. Tefc W98D0. 


AMSTERDAM OU8 LEILA ESCORT 
Service. Tefc IQBQ.I41358. 


AMSTERDAM BE RNADE TTE Escort 
Service. Tefc (0(20-327799 


AMSTERDAM ROOTA ESCORT Ser- 
vice. (01 20362833. 


FRANKFURT - POLAND Escort Ser- 
vice 0»/fi3«159 
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South Texas Ballads 


By Peter Applebome 

Sew York Times Service 

S AN ANTONIO. Texas — 
When Representative Henry B. 
Gonzalez struck a constituent at a 
restaurant earlier this month, be- 
cause the constituent called him a 
Communist, he did more than cre- 
ate a furor in the city's newspapers. 

He joined a storied group that 
includes heroes and scoundrels, 
from border bandits and drug run- 
ners to John F. Kennedy, immor- 
talized in a centuries-old musical 
style that still flourishes in Hispan- 
ic southern Texas. 

The form is the corrida, a narra- 
tive baOad with roots dating from 
16th-century Spain. The corrido no 
longer serves the information func- 
tion it did when it was as topical as 
the town crier. But it is almost 
impossible for a major event, to 
touch the Hispanic community 
here without someone's penning a 

ballad. 

A few years back, when a sniper 
opened fire on the annual Battle of 
Flowers parade, it inspired corri- 
das. When a city council member 
was found in a compromising situ- 
ation with a female aide, it inspired 
corridas. When President Kennedy 
was assassins rad it inspired SO 
many corridas that a book was writ- 
ten about them. 

“The corridas are as popular now 
as they were during the revolution 
of Pancho Villa," said Ricky Davi- 
la, a disc jockey at KHDA, a Span- 
ish -language station here. “It’s as 
commonplace as reading a newspa- 
per^ 

The cultural cross-fertilization 
here is such that two English-lan- 
guage stations immediately offered 
competing ballads with such lyrics 
as 

So don’t mess with Henry 
Don’t call him no Commie 
He’ll send you home 
Crying to Mommy. 

With less fanfare, Spanish-lan- 
guage radio stations and record 
producers immediately received a 
number of mariachi-nngcd Spanish 
ballads commemorating Gonzalez. 

T* HE corridas played by mariachi 
or conjtmto bands or on Hispanic 
radio stations fall in two main 
forms. 

Gassic corridas, many dating 
from the turn of the century, tefl 
often bitter stories in which His- 


panic heroes struggle for their 
rights in a hostile Anglo society. 
The most famous is the story of 
Gregorio Cortez, who became a 
folk hero after he was falsely ac- 
cused of murder in 1901. 

Other corridas are songs of re- 
cent years dealing with more con- 
temporary subjects. One of the gi- 
ants of corrida is Salome Gutierrez, 
who runs a combination bos sta- 
tion and record store and produces 
Spanish-Ianguage records. 

One of his most popular corridas 
was a rare modem version serving 
its original reportorial function. 
When Fred Gomez Carrasco, a no- 
torious drug dealer, escaped from a 
Texas prison one evening in August 
1974. Gutierrez wrote a corrido the 
night or the event, recorded h after 
midnight, and it was played on 
KEDA by 6 o'clock the neext morn- 
ing “I gave many people on the' 
West Side the first information 
about Carrasco's escape," he said. 

He has helped to popularize 
what is probably a third school of 
corrido. what he calls "fictitious 
history." His most famous example 
is “El Gaio Negro," (The Black 
Cat), which was made into a popu- 
lar movie in Mexico. It tells of a 
bandit and drug dealer with 
enough force that the Cat has be- 
come' a figure to the Hispanic in 
roughly the way Ram bo has in the 
culture at large. 

“This story about Henry B-, no 
one will care about that in a 
month." Gutierrez said. “Bui with 
‘El Gaio Negro* I wanted to see if I 
could write something that would 
keep my nam e alive rorever." 

Not all is well with the corrido 
business. Gutierrez said Mexican 
companies could make recordings 
so much less expensively than he 
could that it rarely made economic 
sense for him to record a new cor- 
rida. He declined to record a cor- 
rida someone brought him about 
Gonzalez because he doubted he 
could recover costs. 

There is more competition from 
newspapers, television and radio as 
Hispanic entertainers enter the 
mainstream culture. And he fears 
Hispanic youths, who are more 
comfortable with rock music and 
English than with mariachi and 
Spanish, will fail to revitalize the 
tradition. 

“My sons won’t write corridas 
because they think in English," he 
said. “They can't write in Spanish.” 


Sigourney’s 

Shakespeare 

Connection 


By Leslie Bennerrs 

Hew York Times Seme e 

N EW YORK — She blazed 
across the cosmos wielding a 
flamethrower against deadly ex- 
traterrestrials in “Aliens." 

She ran roadblocks under fire 
and conducted a steamy Indone- 
sian affair with Mel Gibson in 
“The Year of Living Dangerous- 
ly.” 

And in “Ghostbustcrs," she 
was a cdlist plagued by evil spirits 
who possessed her kitchen appli- 
ances — and then possessed iter , 
Sigourney Weaver, 37, has be- 
come a screen icon to milli ons 
But despite her string of Holly- 
wood hits, the last few weeks have 
found Weaver holed up in a tiny 
theater on Manhattan's Lower 
East Side, for one of her more 
challenging, if less lucrative, as- 
signments. The theater is CSC 
Repertory, where Lhe Gassic 
Stage Company is presenting 
The Merchant of Venice" in a 
production that runs until Jan. 1 1. 
With John Seitz as Shylock, 
Weaver stars as Portia and is di- 
rected by her husband. James 
Simpson. 

Although her resume includes 
many theatrical credits — includ- 
ing “Hnriyburly" and a succes- 
sion of off- Broadway works by 
her old friend Christopher Dur- 
ang — Weaver's last foray into 
Shakespeare ended badly when 
she was dismissed by Nicol Wil- 
liamson from his 1982 prod action 
of “Macbeth" at Circle in the 
Square. “I consider myself quite 
lucky I was fixed, because I would 
probably have stayed until the 
bitter end," Weaver says dryly. 

“I had worked a lot on different 
roles in Shakespeare," she says, 
“but I had never worked on Portia 
or even talked to anyone who had, 
and l felt an immediate connec- 
tion with her. I felt she was a very 
contemporary woman in a lot of 
ways. She has a blazing mtefli- 






grace, and has been given a re- 
markably ra lightened education. 
She's deeply passionate and ideal- 
istic, she has a wicked sense of 
humor, and she’s fiercely inde- 
pendent and adventurous; even 
though marries Bassanio, it 
never occurs to her to consult him 
before racing off to take on a huge 
challenge." 

Another lure was the opportu- 
nity to spend time with hear hus- 
band, a free-lance director. It was 
Simpson who chose The Mer- 
chant of Venice." “One of the 
reasons was that there are so 
many good roles that you don’t 
have to depend on one person to 
carry it," be notes. “Luckily Si- 
gourney read the play and — " 

“ — leaped," she inieijecta. 

“ — at the chance to do it, be- 
cause Portia's such a goodie,” 
Simpson continues-” 

Like Weaver, the 30-year-old 
Simpson went to the Yale School 
of Drama and has since directed 
at the Williamstown Theater Fes- 
tival the Public Theater and the 
Ensemble Studio Theater, among 
other places. As soon as he leaves 
the room Weaver tiptoes to the 
door and closes it. “He's such a 
good director," she whispers. “He 
really lets people explore and do 
their work He encourages you to 
invent and try things." 

Both actress and director see 
The Merchant of Venice" as 
transcending many of the accusa- 
tions that have been leveled at it 
over the centuries. “I think the 
story is often misconstrued to be 
anti-Semitic." says Weaver. "7 
think it’s really about business- 
men with very different ways of 
conducting thor lives and differ- 
ent sets of beliefs, with all the 
prejudice and suspicion that 
brings. The fact that there is a 
‘racial’ difference enhances the 
other differences between these 
two men. But ultimately Shake- 
speare, who is a very wise man. 
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James Simpson directing Weaver (right), Christine Nielsen in “Merchant’ 


presrau a total picture of the situ- 
ation. It's about people’s distrust 
of each other, really.” 

Simpson, who has set his pro- 
duction in the 13th century, adds: 
The argument of the play is not 
simply Jew versus Christian, it's 
venture capitalism versus usury, 
which is really the distinction be- 
tween Antonio and Shylock. 
Shakespeare has the doge erf Ven- 
ice presiding ova- the court, and 
that takes us back to the 13th 
century; this was a time when the 
concept of usury was a very vola- 
tile issue. In Shakespeare’s time 
usury was practiced by all the 
Christians.” 

Although Weaver and Simpson 
have bear maided for three yean. 
The Merchant of Venice" marks 
the first time they have worked 
together. “It’s a gas," says Simp- 
son. 

However, neither sees their per- 
sonal relationship as skewing the 
working process. “Sigourney is a 
member of the ensemble, 
she's as outspoken as anybody 
else,” says Simpson. “We don’t 
really play it safe with each other. 


1 UUUB .11 MIC ilttS M.'UlCUllllg bdY 

or I have something to say, well 
say it, rather than saving it for 


some at-homc safe time just be- 
tween the two of us." -.. 

“He treats everyone the same . 
way " Weaver adds. “He certainly 
isn't going to favor me." She 
grins. 

Simpson, a nhflri actor in bis 
native Hawaii, was earning S2, 000 
a week on the television series 
“Hawaii Fxve-O" by the time be 
was 17. These days, .however, his 
.focus is on directing, and his 
schedule is a busy one. After 
“Merchant," Simpson begins re- 
hearsals in January for his next 
production, Howard Fast’s “Citi- 
zen Tom Paine," whidi is expect- 
ed to run in Philadelphia arid 
Washington. 

Simpson and Weaver also met 
at Williamstown, .where she was 
perfonning in “Old Times." “We- 
barely spoke," says Weaver, “but 
then I invited him to this-Halfaw- 
een party and be asked me out — 
finally." She pauses to consider 
this statement for a m oment “Ac- 
tually, I think I asked him out," 
she amends. “I think! said some- 
thing like, ’Well, maybe we 
should have rliVmm- some ni ght 
and talk about the theater. 1 ” 

Even as an adolescent. Weaver 
knew it was the life she was head- 


ing for, by the time: she was 14 
years old Susan Weaver had read 
The Great Gatshy” and rechris- 
tened herself Sigourney, the name 
F. Scott Fitzgerald gave to the 
snobbish Jordan Baker’s - aunt. 
The daughter of the British stage 
actress Elizabeth Inghs and Syl- 
vester (Pat) Weaver, president of 
NBC during the 1950* she at- 
tended Stanford University and 
then went on to the Yale School 
of Drama. 

Although she has chosen to 
spend this period of time per- 
forming in a 180-seat theater. 
Weaver is well aware of her cur- 
rent commercial potential. “I 
could. say; ‘Now's my chance to 
make it big and get a socko movie 
that puts me at the top of the 
heap,’ "she says. “God, just say^ 
-ing-it puts me to sleep. Better I 
should continue doing what Fm 
doing. I do believe that whatever 
you need to learn next, you can 
leam, whatever you’re damg. The 
■ mnfn thing is talcing the Steps. 

And Portia demands ev e ryt hi ng 
from me that I can bring to it 
You could do it forever and you 
would rim be learning dungs. Fm 
already dreading die end, "and 
we’ve bardy begun." 


T x Grade celebrated his 80th 
an Andrew Uoyd W«pw* “TCT 


from employment in a Ltmckm 
Fast End tailor shop to become one 

of Britain's most successful pro: 
dneers. To mark his birthday; 
weekly Variety published a speogj 
section on him with tribute from 
celebrities such as Rogo - Moores 
Bob Hope and Norman Lear, j; 

□ : 

Just days after Governor Mario 
Cuomo of New York dashed he# 

hopes of an early release from pns- 

on, Jean Hams' faced a decision 
whether to undergo open-heart su r ; 
gery. Harris, 64, is serving a prison 
term of 15 years to life in Bedford 
Hills, New York, for the 1980 
shooting of her lover, Dr. Herman 
Tanwwer. Shortly after being def 
p ied a waiver for early clemency 
review by Cuomo’s administration; 
she was scheduled to meet with 
doctors to discuss possible heart 
surgery, said James Patrick, a 
spokesman for the West chesty 
County Medical Center, when; 
Harris was treated for a heart at; 
tadcin'1984. 

□ : 

If people followed Marvin Mit-l 
chdson’s example, the celebrity (fc 
vorce attorney would be out of 
business. He and his wife, Marcel', 
h, just celebrated their 26th wed-; 
dfng anniversary in Los Angeles. : 

□ : 

Rtn gman Brcnstn Jr. has beat 
named Connecticut's European 
special envoy for economic devel- 
opment. Brewster, 66, a lawyer, for-: 
mer Yale University president and 
former U.S. ambassador to the 
Court of SL James’s, was appointed 
to the post by Governor Wiffiam Ac 
CPNeflL “I don’t know if 1 cad 
entice companies to locate in Con-; 
necticut, but I can at least inform 
them about what the opportunities: 
are," said Brewster, who is serving 
athree-year term as master of Uni> 
versity College. Oxford. i 


DISCOVER 

LEARNING 

FOR YOUR WORLD 
IN TODAY'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

EDUCATION 

DIRECTORY 

ON PAGE 6. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

USA DIVORCE in 14 days, no travel, 
mutual consent or unJalprd. Interna- 
lionafly recognced. Drrimgr. Ban 
150731, 1 Berta 15 / 49-3P8254Q32. 

FSBJNO low? - having prafahaa? 
SOS HElPcriso-ine faEngfah. 3 pjn.- 
11 pjtl Tct Pans 47 23 80 80. 
ALCOHOUCS ANONYMOUS m 
Engfah. Paris (dody) 4634 5965 Rome 
6ram2aNethgfaxfc{mO> 256057 

GUAM USA DIVORCE No Guam 
fnp-Sotfi Sign. Don Farfartsqn. 8 m BK. 
Aflono, Guam. Td= 671-477-7637. 
DOMINICAN DIVORCES. P06 20602 
Sarto Domngo. Dominican Republic 

PERSONALS 


NEW YEARS’S EVE PARTY 
at PERSHING^, 

the American dub in Pom. Dinner, 


MOVING 


ALLIED 

WORWW1DE MOVING 

PARIS.- DESKSIDES 

(It 43 43 23 64 
MCE; COMPAGN1E GENEKAIE 
93 21 35 72 

BXUS5HS: ZJEC IB 

(021 425 66 14 

FRANKFURT IJtS. 

1069] 250066 

OUSSaDORF; i.M.S. 

RATTNGEN: IMS. 

102102) 445023 

MUNICH LM£. 

(089) 142244 

LONDON AMStTRANS 

(01) 953 3636 

USA: AIUB> VAN UNE5 

(OlOl) 312-681-SI 00 

CONW4EX. Smcfi & medkitn moves, 
boggoge, con worldwide. Cal Char- 
31 18 BI (near Opera). 


nn 
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DAKS 

LONDON 


EXCLUSIVE DAKS 
CLOTHE-S FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN AT 

DAKS CORNER 

SHOPS 

LONDON 
PARIS 
MUNICH 
GENEVA 
HONG KONG 


MOVING 


interdean 


WHO H5E FOR YOUR 
NEXT INTERNATIONAL MOVE 

FOR A FRB ESTIMATE CAUL 


INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFIED 


AMSTBtDAM: 

ANTWERP: 

ATHENS: 

BARCELONA: 

BONN: 

HlfTMHlI 

ENuJnCrL 

BRUSSELS: 

CADIZ: 

FRANKFURT: 

GB4EYA: 

LONDON: 

MADRID; 

MANCHE5TSL- 

MUNJOfc 

NAPLES: 

PARIS: 

ROME 

VIENNA: 

ZURICH: 



YOU ARE GOO'S LIFE. 

God s y our Be. 


MR. MORGAN - Merry Ovsttias 
Darfin. We all love you so. 


SWITZERLAND 

SWITZERLAND 

STUW05MP.WT- 
MEhftz OlALErt LAXS GENEVA - 
MONTREUX or m those world famous 

& region ol 
Srtl0cm - Mows 
W* at 6W merest. 

. . REVAC SJV. 

S2 MortbnBani, 0+1202 GENEVA. 
Td. 022/3415®. Tele* 22030 


[071 ) 89.93.24 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 

SWITZERLAND 

Switzerland 
For Foreigners 

lain Guwn, Getaad VcAay, 
vakn, Verbiar, Lugano area. 

fine renaentid apartments, v9as and 
chctals available. Very favorable torn. 
Daily visits. GLOBE HAN S-A-, 

Ave Man Repos 24 
0+1005 Lausanne, Swit ze rland 
Tet {21 )22 35 12, Tl* 25 185 MBJS CH 


(01)363.20.00 


LEGAL NOTICES 

WOULD NICHOLAS ROUE of 52 
Grafton Read. Worth i ngton. West 
Sussex, England, Idndly cwtoa VJ. 

Bank, Phladelpha 
Pa 19109. USA reg or ting Estate 
Marvm R. MActaon. 

REAL ESTATE 
SERVICES 

EMILY ANSON RELOCATION. ReT- 
abe property search helps you rert- 
/ buy your London home. 168 Soane 
St. London $W1 Tel: 01-235 4560 

REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 

FRENCH PROVINCES 

VHIBKANCHE/MER 

2-bedrooni apartment with breathtak- 
ing view m kr curious ond quiet Hod af 
flats with swimming pool 

jow^Taylor 

1 Avenue Albert ler 
F 06730 SANT JEAN CAP FERRAT 
Tet 9376.0138 

CANNES WATBURONT PALACE. 

For sate, lhe legendary waterfront 
pdoce of heiress Florence Gould, 



28j000 jo. ft. restored mo onifogrt. 4 
bedrooms. 9 baths. Near rofai Beach 
Cosmo The English Agency- Tel - 1 
Tiqo-MM.-nyZnFaA 

COTE D'AZUR, MOUGINS. beou&fal I 
vita. 5 bedrooms, 3 baths, wy large 
living + dining room, khenen. heated ■ 
swimming pool 8.000 sgjn. garden. 
Separate guanfans house. 
F6JOOXW). CdTAtaric 93 38 19 19or 
SSI. 47 Lu Croeene. 06*00 Cannes 

COTE D’AZUR. Saint Jean Cop Ferrof. 
beautiful 6-roam wfla. TJ500 sqjm. flat 
garden. .500,000. Promotion Mo- , 
cert. Mr. Bts. Hotel Merxfen, 1 Prom- , 
enode des Anglos. 06000 htae. Tel ] 

93 Bl 4fl BO. TfolftWOZAR 461235 1 

COTE D'AZUR. ST JEAN CAP Ferrat. : 
Beautiful 5-room villa & flat 1530 
sere, garden. F4JOQXOO Promotion 
Mazarr. Mr. Ncola Bfa. Le MentSen 
93.81 J&60, TetM IMMOZAR 461235. 

CANNES WATERFRONT Unique 300 
jqjn. house wuh arvoie beach. Sl.l 
roJtan. Tel 93 99 44 14. 


MONACO 

Principality af Monaco 

Rare Opportunity 
SPLENOtD SPUT-LEVa APARTMENT 
far sole, about 900 sqm. on an upper 
ffav of a luminous budding, very well 
located ne*J sj the MONTECMIO 
BEACH and lhe MONTE-CARLO 
COUNTRY CLUE, with a fxmranic 
view aver the M n e l peWy. 

For further details, plea to eonfad: 

A.G.LD.I, 

2b b« , Bd Pnuceue Charlotte 
AAC 98000 MONACO 
Tel 9350.66.00 - tefav 479 417 MC 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 

AUSTRIA 

VENNA’S HOUSING AGB4CY. 

0222-527964, Hodos^ Graben 31. 
Rentotu Apcetoients, Rats. Houses. 

FRENCH PROVINCES 

CLOSE TO GENEVA famished flats 
with deemng service on private golf. 
WwUy rotes. Tel: 50 9530 88 France 

GREAT BRITAIN 

LONDON HOLIDAY stuck* & apart- 
ments 18 vreefcs from £125/ week. 
London 482 2009. The 923753 M380 
MAYFAIR: 5UPBCB 2-bedrocm flat. I 
£270/ week. Tet 01 589 8223 


PETER BRUIN MAKELAARDU BV far 
famished lettings in Amster da m. Call 
020768022. CXrusentanstract 5. 


When m Borne: 

PALAZZO AL VELABSO 
Luxury ape rt mem house with famahed 
flats, available far 1 week and mare 

Phone; 6794325, 679345a 
Write. Vm del Velabro 14. 
00186 Rome. 

PARIS AREA FURNISHED” 


IN A FAMOUS BUILDING 

The Ckiridge Residence 

for 1 month or more 
studios, 2 or 3-roam 
apartments are avnldde 
for moving into right awey. 

Til: 43 59 67 97 

Off AVE MONTAIGNE. Jan to May 1 

luxury bachelor Bar, desi g ier furni- 
ture & lighting. Verifiable refeie nu e s 
necessary. Rease cdl 4256.10.27 am. 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 

PARIS AREA FURNISHED 
STUDIO TO 4 ROOMS. Week, nwrth, 
year rates. Luxembourg & Montpar- 
nasse. No agency fees. 4325 35w. 


none. No agency fees. 4325 35w. 
PAMS. NEAR HOTR Concorde Lt> 
foywte, Art, tying, I bedroom, krtch- 

en. brtn. Ffa500/tnoath. 474528 59. 

1 6TH FOCH. 2-raom, funiture far sale. 
Tek 45 00 41 77 

REAL ESTATE 
WANTED/EXCHANGE 

FOR JULY & AUGUST, 
DEAUVILLE AREA 

URGfflT - 5/6 bedroom house 
with nmrarma pack 
Box 4150. Herald Tribune. 

92521 NeuBy Codex. France 

EMPLOYMENT 

EXECUTIVE 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 

Senior Public 

Health Administrator 

Seefcwg senior public health expert 
(MPH or MPA preferred) with fluent 
French (5-2, F-S, (Hoitian, Creole a 
pfajj. Must bo wfing to relocate to Haiti 
far 18 morths. Cite pubte heath experi- 
ence m developing courtly health pro- 
grams, HIS. pcnnmfl.' b udgeting , per- 
rormel, mo-xwement, honing, and 
L«on with hmy plaaed ofhdas frore 
rther counrnev Saary OS*, commensu- , 
rare with experience, oka df fere n tid , 
j Svina dfawoices, etc Send resumes in , 
oontfaence to M. Bromley, PO Bor I 
4512. Silver Springs. Maryland 20904. : 
Equal Opportunity Errpfoyer. USA. ! 

i 

EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 

STRATEGIC PLANTING Awticfian, 
37. [MSA plus computer Ktence de- 
greesj nwagement consul torr. Spe- 
adw in cuessmg orgaxaoon'j long 
term tec hn ology needs and a msh ng 
menogenw rt to resolve computer re- 
fated concerm. Contact L Lothrmaer. 
phone 613-258677, fa AA39182 or 
write: 11 Havmrdrte Rd. Glen Ins, 
ViCqcic 3146 AushoEo. 

GENERAL POSITIONS 
AVAILABLE 

j OVERSEAS POSITIONS. Hundre ds of 
top poymg p m ri ma ovuUJe. Tax 
tree ineomei. AKroaive benefits. Op- 
partundies far d occupations. For 
tree mfarmation about our pubCca- 
liore. write: Oversees Employment 


EMPLOYMENT 

DOMESTIC 

POSITIONS AVAILABLE 

AU PAS WANIH) IMMHXATHY fa 
take care of 3 young children 4- 
housekeeping m Boon Raton, R_ 
Write kh Mis Flora; 21G70 Verde 
Tirel, Boon Raton, Honda 33433 USA. 

! AU PAR NOW FLORIDA - 2 school 
chidren. nonmwter. Cal collect - 

i laurio305-9354935/ writa 21000 NE 
24 Av, N. Miceni Beach FI 331BD USA 

AU PAR ONOMNATL OHO. 2 
Boys. Non smoker, Engfah speaUng. 
fltaL Cathy Etlmger, 10740 Bentley 
Pan, Loveland, ai 45140 USA. 

BVTH+AU PA® SBTVKE seeks Fnmi- 
Ecs/au pa irs. W. Ger m 621 -28786 

DOMESTIC 
POSITIONS WANTED 




AUTO CONVERSION 


Services, Dept. HT, P.O. Bar 460. 
Town of Mount Royal Quebec; Cana- 
da H3P 3C7. 

EDUCATIONAL 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 

PARR SCHOOL seek* Engfeb teacher, 
b^ngwai, US daren with work paws 
tosSjon. T&. CdfL 42 56 OLxTor 
43 34 50 B4 far appointment. 



\ International Business Message Center 


ATTENTION EXECUTIVES 
Pobfoh roar butkwa m e m a ae i 
In the (ntKffM&anrt Hendd Tri- \ 
burnt whenmen than a Mini ; 
af a sden reader* world- ■ 
wider auM af wham me in ! 
batmen and Industry, wdl 
read it Jen Max uu (fas 
613395} before 70 a. at, en- 
suring mat w» can tale* yam 
back, and your m es s age wf 
aopetr wtinki 48 hem. The 
rate h US. S 10.60 or lead 
e me eterd per One Yea must 
include ae m det a and vsrrfi- 
t&e bdEng address. 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Brokers / Agents 

Gurecntae d refarns for your ctencs firs 
five years, fallowed b/ traeaedoro- 
d returns averaging 36% far decades. 
Advanced Technology in the food rr>- 
dustry ffotbecs Mora Than 300% 
Production, lifetime Income. Com- 
plete material, available in Engfah, 
french. German. 

Globe Plat SA, Av. Mon-Repos 74, 
0+1005 Lausanne, Svntzgricmd. 

T* pi)22 » IZ Tfcn 25185 MEUS CH. 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 

USA BUSINESS OPPOKIUMT1ES U5- 
based mvestmert odvocr sp e doLici 
m finding prcfifaW* busmesses for 
ocamnon m the U5. Generate unme- 
faate esh now. cr buU a nest egg 
far your self far future imnnarchan n 
W. Write: Deba Zeia Cora. PO Bos 
7386. Jackson, WY 830017 Tet 307- 
455-260 1. 

MARKET Wid I til required Himedate- 
b far weekly report based on Ncrth 
Am nnca -i stock markets. 5end sample 
i or eciisoct; Bov 316. Herald Tribute, 
| PidraTueire 8, Madrid 31 Span. 

WPIOMATK STATUS, HONORARY 
Consulates, prescgioirt awards, dipte- 
ntaric passports and related items. 
Send name and address for free info: 
Wt»cn Lni P.O. Bar 85L Douglai, Ue 

tf Mcr, - 

FO« SAIL GOVBfNMBfT Earned 
frensoonere £ faraardtrs. Eitab* 


BUSINESS SERVICES 

pm, 

BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE 

UMJMRSHC 
UJLA. I WORLDWIDE 

A com p lete penand & buvneSi service 
pro viang a unraue coBecban of 


mdmduak far afl sud & 

^ji^j:ii r4 iy ~i rv il iu j imot. 

272^65-7793 
11M6577M 
3X W. 56th 5L N.Y.C 10019 
Service KnxesenlctMS 
Naededmtrkhnds. 


DIAMONDS 


AUTOS TAX FREE I LOW COST FUOTTS 


AUTO RENTALS 


CHAUFFEUR 

SERVICES 

YOUHAVEACARbutnofeence.CaB 
Mr Sesrv at 42 45 85 21 Pore 

AUTO SHIPPING 


SHIPSIDE 

BUY YOUR NEXT CAR 
TAX FREE OR USE OUR 
BUY BACK PROGRAM 

For free catalog and/or 

buy/ back folder contact: 

SMKIDE IV, P.OL Box 430, 2130 AK 
Hoofddoro, The Ntfitrfandj 
Phone (0S13) 14500. Telex 74897 

Showroom & Defriwycerter 
at Amderdom Airport 

SWSDE Corp* 50 ChoHnut Ridge Rd, 
Monfwfc, New Jeney 07645, IXSA 
Phone (201) 573MB. Telex 427965 

SHIPSIDE SA, Chauste de Wavra 
465. 10«0 Brora*. Bafaun 
Phone (00) 6499062. iSec 63290 

Europe Auto Brokers Inc | 

Afl makei far worldwide idgtmry from 
dock. Send far a TAX-FRff ariafag. 
EUROPEAN A USA SPECS 
BMW, MERCEDES, PORSCHE 
VW, SAAB, VOLVO. PEUGEOT 
ROUS ROYCE, BB4TIEY 

MERCEDES, PORSCHE \ 
AUDL4JS STOCK 

European adedion, worldwide sfup- ! 
png PCM 214, 3430 AE T«ajWK?BN 
HOiANti. Tet «n3402-41346 
71x76068 EAS NL 


TRANSCO 

THE LARGEST SHOWROOM 
AND 5TOCX M EUROPE 
Keeping a random stack of more than 
300 Drmxl new an of al European + 
Japanese makes ccmpetivefy pnaed 
Tax free eales-wifaptng msuronce. 
Send far m ull iralnr free c ata logue. 
Traneou SA, 95 NeenWonn, 
2030 Antwerp hUn 
Id 323/542 6240Tx 35207Trt»T* 


OCEANWJDe MOTORS 

Seioa 1972, experienced car trader 
far MertwJes, Porsche, BMW, Jaguar. 
cR American ears. Immedah deEvery. 


Te n tae uemt r. a 
eMMJdorfTWGB 
211434646. it* 8 


FROM STOOL 
'87 Portiae Faro GT. red 
'87 Chewctai Coprico, fighi fawn 
70 Daflom Spidef, Red 
*85 Mercedes 500 SH, raw. black 
Other makra and models upon request. 
Sane day regatration pamUe. 

ocovrrs 

O a iden p rmse 36 048027 Zurich 
Tet 01/202 76 ID. Tetw 815916 1 


EUROPORT TAX 
FREE CARS 


I DIAMONDS y0, £y" st ! 

fine ■ dkmondi ei any prvx raw at 
I kwmst wholesale prices dred tram 


DBAWARt PANAMA, Liberia. Car- 
porohJitt from USJT5QL Phone? j0S24| 
23TO/ 2C340. Tele*; 62S357 ISLAND 
GJwioUiq. 


ZhO PASSPORT 4] couranes. GMC. 
; 26 KJeomenou. 106 75 Athera Greece 


Antwerp center of «w tSamond world, 
FoB guarantee. Far free price fat write 
JCMCHM GOUJBBTBN 
DIAMAMTEXPORT BVIA 
fatafafished 1928 

Peftacratraat 62, M018 Antwerp 
Befaium ■ TetpZ 3 234 Iff 51 
Tfar 71779 syl k At die Diamond dub. 
Heart of Antwerp Dia m ond industry 


Bon 13011 

Rotterdam Alrawt HoOnI 

Tet sm-iam? 

Telex 25071 EPCAK M - 

TAX Rwa cars, a B makei & models. 
ATX, NV. Ankemji 22, 2000 Antwerp, 
Bd^uncTel 03/231 16 53 Tx 31 £35^ 

LEGAL SERVICES 

2M) RASSPORT * 25 ooutmjM. IMC 
BCM6567 London WC1N3XX 

HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 

HH1A5 YACHWC. Yodtf' Oernfa, 
Aradwrea 28, Alherei 10S71, Greece. 

LOW COST FLIGHTS 

RJR ONLY |149, W0KT MOCAGE 
tar lOUSoras-f MonfiwiOwaO 
your US trawl OOP* wflh W ymm 
e xp eriwe m T1S, ® n» ta Baerij, 


eon of Antwerp Dia m ond rxkafry { Bysnioi 42259290: 

Imprime par Offprint, 73 rue de rEvatffk. 75018 Paris. 


ACCESS VOYAGB 

One Way Round Trip 


New York F1120 F2240 

Sen Franaira FI 950 - F3700 

Loi Anodes FI 950 F3700 

Atlanta FI BOO F3240 

Doles R800 F3350 

Ovcaqa FI 295 F2590 

Ntem FI BOO F3350 

Benton FI 440 

Montreal FI 300 

Toronto F1750 

Gigary ■ F2370 

VbSouwr F2550 

Mexico F2600 

Bode Janeiro F4690 

Buenos Aires F4635 

Tahiti R190 


and mere demaeora „ 

15X discount on lst & business dan 

» 

PAHS fafc (T) 42 21 46 94 


HOTELS 

SWTI2EKLAND 

GB4EVA 


PRECIOUS STONES 

PEARIS ARE EXOUtSilE 

BUOUTHUt ADORA 

«ataahre I IMom fa TMr Choira. 
Mnbefaramtf, 0+8001 Zurich 


COLLEGES & : 

UNIVERSITIES • 

A KENSINGTON DEGRS 

CAN UNLOCK YOUR EARNMG 

POWER 

Kensington University offers: 

BA, m, MA. MS, PnD, JD, 


• RESn»K£J)E FRANCE 
4 Awe. da France 0+1202 Geneva 
Tefc 00«22/3H4f9 
Beautiful, Ent do®, tar.-aoqdBoned. 
readerttid furnished apre tinenis and 
Nudtak Myt equpped Utchei\ 
daBy maid service. 

n aad wo nt dy rataK- — 
wel fa n l tao an o n . 


TUDOR MOTH. 304 Eart 42nd St, 
New York Gty. In fas h sanabh East 
Side Manhattan block from UN. 
-Smgle -from 58fa doubles ham 590. 
Upon showing this ad- 30K dnaauni. 
Tta.422951. Tet 212^68806 

RESTAURANTS 

NIGHTCLUBS 

- SWITZERLAND 


COLLECTORS 


GEORG JGNBtN SILVER 

Largest estate silver selection 
dredfrom Denmark at 50XclrEried 
Cbpar4iagen prices. Aho.fim lewdry. 

PETER XROG/ 4.BRHXSADE 

DK 1280 Copenhagen, +451/124355 


BOOKS 



il ZTBjS illi? SL. Swta3fyfefln^dbinftto-:aSc. BOpKS TAPS SOFTWARE. Books b' 
apni . RBI Chuislit Lev Hdta Ing, brequta end private parties. Pretfi Aijp Ttys: Video Cassette: 

[Lx. 1.75.111] Summer tarraca Let the famSyMorer Computer Sofiwixe, One letter or erf 

' serve you at lhe beautiful Au View ta in ran ffl dvownwk HIS 

Canada; 11 rue de la Gore. 1009 WarWv*fa,15 Watton St. Canaxd. 

R u 0ir/Lau«s«.021/2B2749 MA .01 742 or 617/3697664. 


Re gist ered with Cd ifonaa 
Gjumsttee af Bar examiners 
NO OAS5ROOM ATTB4DANCE 
Ftx HU Brochure: 
KB4SWSTON UMVERSiTY 
124 S. ISABB. ST. DHT. 51 
GLB<IDAl£, CA 91205 USA 

PEN PALS 

PEN PAIS WORLDWIDE. For detail, 
write to ML-Agency, Bax 3661 GB, N- 
0135 Oslo 1. Noreray, 

PEN PAIS - AU CONTROIIS. De- 
kds free. Henora Verfag, F' 
11 0660 '‘N, Serin 11, W, German- 
PEN PAlfl Writ* to Vidor, P.O. Bra 
85429. Holywood. CA 90072 USA. 
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FOR MORE 
CLASSIFIEDS 


PkKW Your ChwifM Ad Quickly and Easily 

• _ ‘ fa the ^ 

INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE 

ByPhon«&^ow^ IHT rresrasmMhw with your W. You wVbe irlorawd of *m *«^fawtedk4ely,arxf'cmceprepciynw»tf ismode ^ 

Cm* Cardm Amenccm Excess, Diner's Qab, Eurocard, Master Card, Access md Voa. 


HEADOmCE 

PARS: For Franco and afl coun- 
tries not Bssed b»ta~-. 18 T Ave. 
Charles-do-Oaul!*, 93521 
Nm4»y Cnd«c. Tolu 46-37-93- 
85. (fix Oanified anM, Telex: 
61 395. Pam 46 37 93 70. 


SWBJOt Cortad Paris office. 

SWUM! Alfredo UnJaufF Sar- 
mrereo t Iberia Mart 1. 6 (X-Pb-.* 
etas Tmlra 6 Madrid 3805KL 
T eta -4552891^553306 Tie 
-47747 SUVA . 

SWITZERLAND: Guv Van 
Thuyne and McxstxjS Waller, 
P.O. Bra 743, 1009 Puiy/lao- 



nwn.- iiiw onratia. jm- 

343.1499. Telex: 23922 AML 

GOBBI A CYPRUS: J.C Rcrmes- 
scuKPindarou 26, Athens 
106h.TeL361B397/3602421. 

Tefata 218344 IBS GR. 
DWMARIfc Ms. EJA. tartan 
. Kaiteh«i R, DK-Z100 Cepenho- 
gen, Etanoiorfc. TeL: 429325. 



UNO’S) KINGDOM: S. CW, 
LHX, 63 Long Acre, London, 

WC3E9JH. TeLs 01 8364802: 
Tefaxt 262009. 


NEW YORK: International Hen. 
<dd Tribune, 850 Third Ave, 
New York, N.Y. 1002Z Tefa 
212-7S2 3890. Toll free: 
[800) 572 72 12. Tehee 427 176 

IDS ANGBLES: Marian Media, 
Inc, 166 South Greenwood, 
Pawdeno, CA 91107. Tab 


IRELAND: Donaf McAufiffe, 
Tranwodd Adverfafaq, lhi, 
44 Laiarier-Road. -RtAmines, 

T^^^^ 966000 - 

5RAB: Dan Bvfcfc, 92 UboMbi 
S treet, P.O, Bax 1 1297, Tel 
Am. T«L 45 55 59/45 ffl 37. 
Tht 341118 KIVB. SCT 076 

ITALY 

ROM& AtaonigSnmbtnHe, 55 
Via della Mer cede. 00187 
Rene. TeL Trie» 

. 620500 PPCSRA. 

MILAN: Giani Sockfc, Via 
Crasal^ d Mkma 2DT22 holy, 
Gianni Saddu. Tel,- 5462573. 
WttaTlOBBOPPM 


SANI fWjNCBCO, CAUF j Suifa 
30Q. 729 Sensor* Street, San 
FreraeD, Cn. 94111. T«l. : 
- (413 3628339. Hxe 510100- 


WTHBOANDS: 


• wc/AJfaw Grim^Prrf; Tvjp- 
stmatl^.l018G2L>rmtanJafiu 
■_ Tef.i 020-26 36 IS. Telex: 
13133. Fob f20) 267955. 

PORTUGAL JbtaArabar, 32 Rua 

t£ 6ZB93 r^46 , T?U 
16791 YO«^: 

NORWAY: Fiarr fadaH, PjQ. Bern 
115 Poracfa, Bergen, Nereray, 
Tab 1340 la'lfis 42925 

baN). Fret 475135508. 


Aajs* 


. *®WKT! Harold leddy, 
baddy & AssociaM. 345 Au. 
. hum Awmue, Wfanetha, Knoii 
»»• U.SJL. TeL 
PI 2)44687 64. 

JdCrrft, Swta 200, 1200 Past 

- LMfflAMBBCA 

«eP«i, Av. Ai- 

Ext 54; Tht; Z1930AIPOJ AR. 

SJJL 

Cana Paaat 3a9SCceP.014« 
f“s5gBto. TeL 852.1893. Tfat 
1124491 SOS BIL 

NtwWeeSlone, 
Oarrao Centr< 

Sssa-infe*’® 1 ^ 

Ixwtawo. P.O. 


MBOCOr Sram Oseguern. Com- 
ramaomi Irtwinii imta. Ik 

'f^arastt 

phone nuotaer on tafax). 
tared Mraagemwe, PubUmre 

ST2206 CHART® fV*L 

■ ntU: Fernando Sanmertto, Alvo- 
rn Crtderon 155, Piso t San 

• Irfdro Lima- 27/ SL 
^^417852.' lE“aM& 

midoueast 

■SSiasaaa 

•KgDAIfc Mr. Foud Komd. 

UWNONrWbSdAaiTaawn. 

• BeinTS!: 

S+Tle^' 241<57 ‘ ^ 

tarns. PX^Bax B779, Rmi 

? 4 ’ 8i 

p -0. Ben 379?. 

• ‘45884 PANCOEM. ““ 

EAR EAST 


^WONMO^Mqlayda 


JIWN: TadasH Atari, Medm 
Tanurocha 
Buihfiiig, 3^3-14. Shiiribmfa, 
Mmaio*:, Tokyo 105. TeL 
504 1925. Telex: 25666 Fcra 
595 17 09. 

KOREA: UnhrerecJ Pub C oafam - 
Agencv Ud_ UPA Building, 
CRD Bax 1380, 54 Kyare* 
Dong Chenanotai, SEOUL ‘ 

as»- 

^ftJPPtNES: Pamola Rocco. Me- ’ 
mp Representatives tat. Conn- ’ 
man Plena. Pasao de Rrara.* 
Makati. Tel.: 817.07.49, 
817^5.82, 817^2.12. 

66112 M0PN. 



TAIWAN: Ye Otang, SOOT 

Yvan Van Outlive' 


44. Telma 20666 RAJAPAK TH. ■ 

AUSTRALIA 

“fWW* : Nr. Robert Gaff, 
neld Foree Meda Ropreserto- - 

8233, Tbu 39182. 

Sr i £J? tyf J- MeGowen. J. 

Madfa Ply. lid. : 
Craws Nest, 

• Aiorda TeL - 

929 56 39 or 957 43 20. 

Q ^g l fflAW P= Prtw Moore, Pe- 
^ Moore MecSa, P.O. Bax 
3». Podington 4064. Queen: 

AUSTRALIA: BA At - 
328 98 33. The: 94382 AA. - 

«5t5ALAND -| 

neme + «fcheamjfa4 '• 


SOUTH AFRICA 









